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Editorial... 


The Need for Guidance 


From several sources we hear rumblings about commercial education. 
Some teachers believe that commercial courses are not adapted to large num- 
bers of pupils in their classes. Pupils sometimes complain of the difficulty of a 
commercial subject, or they project their discontent upon the teacher. Parents 
then follow through with requests for changes in programs. Many employers 
say that the school has not done an entirely satisfactory job with its commer- 
cial graduates. 


The problems of commercial education and the criticisms that have been 
leveled against it would disappear in a large measure if the differences between 


the various commercial courses were more fully recognized in administrative 
practice. 


Roughly, there are two large classes of commercial subjects—the general 
and the vocational. The general subjects are nontechnical and are for personal 
use. They are, strictly speaking, social studies designed to make an efficient 
citizen. They lead to an understanding of our systems of production and ex- 
change and they make intelligent consumers of goods and of services. Such 


courses can be profitably and successfully pursued by any pupil of high school 
age. 


The vocational subjects are technical courses that prepare for wage earn- 
ing pursuits in the business world. They require special abilities and aptitudes 
on the part of the pupils. Stenography, for instance, is basically a language; 
the prerequisite to success in it is linguistic ability. Pupils without good lin- 
guistic ability should not be permitted to attempt shorthand. First-year 
bookkeeping is a general subject, but second-year bookkeeping and accounting 
presupposes mathematical ability. Pupils without the mathematical ability to 
study algebra and geometry with profit should not be admitted to advanced 
bookkeeping classes. Success in selling requires important personal aptitude. 
The successful salesman is basically an extrovert; he is interested in and capable 
of understanding others. He must be aggressive, optimistic, patient, pleasant, 
courteous, and convincing. Only pupils with such personal aptitude should 
be admitted to vocational courses in salesmanship. 


The tendency to think of commercial subjects as an escape from the aca- 
demic subjects has sometimes led pupils, without the intellectual or per- 
sonality requirements, to enter classes in which they are doomed to failure. If 
such pupils do manage to meet the minimum requirements for passing, their 
employers find them no more successful in commercial jobs than a publisher 
would find a weak English student fitted for his editorial staff. 


In theory, we recognize the difference between the general business sub- 
jects and the technical vocational subjects. But, in practice there has been a 
tendency to enroll in commercial subjects pupils who can more profitably 
spend their time elsewhere. 


Better guidance in relation to commercial work is an urgent need in most 
high schools. An administrative attack upon the problem of guiding pupils 
into commercial courses for which they are fitted—or, if necessary, of guiding 
them away from the commercial department entirely—will result in fewer 
teaching problems, higher standards, greater satisfaction among pupils and 
teachers, and greater approval among employers of the product of the high 


school. 
¢ 
s ’ 
Director of Curriculum, Cincinnati 
Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Business Education and Its Relation to Pupils 


by 


Alfred H. Quinette 
South High School 
Youngstown, Ohio 





WHEREVER teachers 
of business subjects gather, 
there is usually discussion 
about the present importance 
to pupils of the various studies 
now found in the different 
business curricula of the vari- 
ous schools. There is a varia- 
tion of opinion expressed con- 
cerning the caliber of pupils 
that should be permitted to 
study in the commercial de- 
partment. Especially has this 
been true recently, since the 
number of pupils enrolling for 
business subjects is increasing 
in many high schools, even though a con- 
siderable number of graduates of the busi- 
ness department have experienced difficulty 
in finding employment. In some industrial 
sections, many of the better pupils who have 
been graduated have met with success in 
obtaining desirable positions, but the call 
for young men who are well trained in short- 
hand and typing has been much greater than 
the supply available. We need to bear in 
mind that the recent depression years have 
been far from normal and have naturally 
brought about unfavorable conditions for 
office workers as well as for those employed 
in other lines of work. When we deal with 
problems of guidance for business pupils 
and the revision of the business curriculum, 
we should think not only of the immediate 
present, but we should also consider what 
may be the future employment possibilities 
for our business graduates. When we return 
to more nearly normal conditions, the de- 
mand for all classes of workers will be much 
greater than it has been during the last few 
years. 

So far as the public high schools are con- 
cerned, there is an urgent need to provide 
pupils with specific information about the 
various types of jobs in business and the 
requirements for holding them. There is also 
a definite need to point out to pupils the 
probable employment possibilities likely to 
be open to them in these various positions. 
Teachers may anticipate, as a result of giv- 
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ing to pupils this kind of in- 
formation, that they will obtain 
a better knowledge and an 
understanding of actual oppor- 
tunities and conditions in 
business. These condit ons will 
reveal to teachers a true picture 
which might serve to guide 
pupils in making a selection 
of suitable subjects when they 
plan their high school program. 
Certainly, those pupils who 
possess lower level abilities 
should not be encouraged to 
train for positions in business 
that demand a high degree of 
skill. Business is constantly in need of better 
trained workers—those who are entirely 
capable. High school pupils should not only 
be led to choose willingly, but also wisely the 
studies that are most likely to prove valuable 
in later life so that the training provided 
through the subjects studied will give to 
them, as nearly as possible, the kind of ex- 
perience that is most needed. The aim of 
the school should be to offer to pupils the 
advantages of a type of preparation that 
will enable them to perform better those 
desirable activities in which they will be 
most likely to engage after leaving school. 

It is highly significant that the type of 
business courses offered should fit the kind 
of community in which the work is given. 
Because of the possible ultimate use to 
which the training might be put, the curricu- 
lum of a rural high school will possibly be 
different from the curriculum provided in 
an industrial community. In any business 
curriculum, there must not be evidence of 
narrowness. Instead, the offerings should be 
broad and rich enough in content to provide 
adequately a kind of training that will best 
meet the actual needs of the pupils in the 
particular section or community in which 
the school is located. Pupils differ greatly 
in their native ability and capacity to learn. 
Many pupils do not learn in one subject 
much better than in another, while many 
pupils do considerably better in some 
branches of learning than in others. The 
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pupils in the former group are difficult to 
provide for in the high school program. 

In the high school, we should not be so 
concerned with the problem of eliminating 
pupils from the different courses of instruc- 
tion. Instead, we should take them as they 
are and give to them the kind of training 
which will meet their needs. After discover- 
ing their individual capacities for learning 
in the field of subjects in which they are most 
interested, we should then develop their 
abilities to the greatest extent possible. It is 
not so much what their I. Q. may be when 
they enter school; rather, it is what they do 
after entering school that counts. 

There are commercial teachers who would 
exclude from their classes all but the most 
promising pupils, or all but those pupils 
who show evidence of good personality and 
noticeable ability. These teachers would 
refuse to permit the other pupils to partici- 
pate in anything but a general kind of edu- 
cational training. The problems involved in 
teaching under such favorable conditions are 
simple, for the better pupils are likely to 
succeed in spite of the teacher. But how 
about the many pupils who look to us with 
expectancy and who are willing to put forth 
the necessary effort if we will show them the 
way? We must not forget the fact that we 
are teachers in the schools of the people. 
High schools are institutions supported by 
public funds obtained by taxation. We are, 
therefore, not only limited in the extent to 
which we can carry out such a plan as I have 
mentioned, but we are also responsible for 
the educational opportunities we provide 
within the school for pupil development. 
We are, to a considerable extent, responsible 
for the eventual success and failure of most 
of the pupils who have come under our in- 
struction. We have an important part in 
building the educational foundation upon 
which they are to face life. Are we not largely 
responsible for the strength of this founda- 
tional training in the secondary schools of 
this country? 

It is far from wise to overencourage pupils 
who take our courses to the extent that they 
expect too much and are too hopeful about 
getting good jobs after graduation. We cer- 
tainly should, however, always be interested 
in trying to help pupils to get positions where 
they may have some chance of earning a 
living rather than to permit our graduates to 
be tossed about, either to sink or to swim, 
in the ocean of life. We should have a vital 
interest in the welfare of our pupils beyond the 
doors of the school building. By doing some- 
thing that will discourage him at the start, I 
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regard it as a serious mistake to smother the 
initiative and the ambition that a pupil 
possesses when he enters high school. Every 
pupil is entitled to begin the high school 
training period under as favorable circum- 
stances as it is possible for his instructors to 
provide. Therefore, any action that might 
injure a pupil’s enthusiasm should not take 
place. We should make wise use of every bit 
of interest that pupils reveal. They need to 
acquire real confidence and faith in them- 
selves; therefore, we should stimulate these 
ideals by letting our pupils feel that we be- 
lieve in them. Pupils grow in ability de- 
velopment as they progress, whether the 
progress takes place in school or out of 
school. Many of the boys and the girls that 
come to us in the public high schools are 
about as much in need of encouragement as 
they are in need of instruction. Encourage- 
ment fires the initiative and the ambition; 
therefore, a little encouragement leads pupils 
on to finding for themselves a worth-while 
place in the world of social and business 
activities. 

Not infrequently do we find former pupils 
performing activities in good positions in 
which shouldering responsibility is an im- 
portant requirement. We may well recall 
that some of these pupils were not those who 
earned the highest grades. It is not my de- 
sire to add praise to ability that has not been 
of a high order, but rather to show that it is 
not always those who ranked highest in 
class that have been the most successful in 
the years following graduation. Teachers 
should encourage every boy or girl who 
enters the classroom to do his best work and 
to put forth his best effort at all times to the 
end that he may climb up the rungs of the 
ladder of success as far as possible while he is 
in school. We must then stimulate the pupils 
to keep on climbing until eventually the top 
is in sight. True enough, the top is not the 
same for all who reach it, but the effort put 
forth leads to desirable outcomes. Pupils do 
better work when they are motivated by 
natural processes to the point where they 
strive to reach a particular standard or 
achievement, or when they are induced to 
work so that they may eventually arrive at 
certain goals. 

Pupils should be guided and directed in 
such a way that they will do a better job of 
steering their own lives in the direction of a 
series of successes, instead of in the direction 
of failure. We should give our pupils as 
much individual assistance as we can so 
that they will go straight and steadily on- 
ward to a point that they may reach in 
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safety. We can thus get our pupils ready to 
meet and to solve the problems that they 
must experience as adults. Our pupils must 
eventually acquire enough courage to take 
their places in the community as desirable 
and progressive citizens who are ready to 
perform community services of a worth- 
while nature. Let us, as teachers, be ever 
mindful of the fact that the pupils in the 
high schools today will be the citizens, the 
parents, and the taxpayers of tomorrow. 
What will be their attitude toward public 
education? Do we not greatly influence the 
future public attitude toward schools by the 
way we teach the pupils who are in school 
today? 

We must constantly face the fact that our 
high schools are supported by public funds. 
We cannot, therefore, limit the enrollments 
in subjects that are desired by pupils, re- 
gardless of whether these subjects are book- 
keeping, shorthand, and typewriting, or 
subjects in other fields. Frequently, there is 
the urge from parents, relatives, and friends 
that influences pupils to take certain busi- 
ness subjects when they enter high school. 
Therefore, as desirable as it may seem for 
us to make a hand-picked selection of pupils 
who are to enter our classes in shorthand, 
typéwriting, and bookkeeping, we now have 
and shall continue to have, a great many 
pupils who will choose these subjects, but 
who we believe might, with greater benefit 
to themselves, be better enrolled in other 
classes. 

Businessmen are always searching for 
well-trained workers who are entirely cap- 
able, who have acquired outstanding abilities 
through proper training, and who possess 
the power to do work properly. Business- 
men want workers who have developed a 
good business sense, a sense of humor, and 
an ability to exercise sound judgment. 

In view of these statements, certainly it is 
desirable that our better pupils, and not our 
poor ones, train for employment in business. 
Workers of a high type are especially needed 
in those positions where skill and responsi- 
bility rank high. Teachers must develop 
within the better pupils the necessary skills 
needed for success in business if we are to 
expect employers to approve the training 
we have given in the high schools. It is 
better to overtrain pupils than not to train 
them well enough. It is, of course, highly 
desirable to offer specialized training for 
post-graduates in a junior college or in other 
advanced schools if the training is conducted 
under the direction of the board of educa- 
tion. In most school districts, opportunities 
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for such training are not provided; there 
fore, high school graduation marks the end 
of school training for the vast majority of 
our pupils. 

Educators have been giving attention and 
serious thought to the personal-use values 
of business subjects in addition to the voca- 
tional values. Shorthand, typewriting, and 
bookkeeping, as well as the social-business 
subiects, offer worth-while personal-use val- 
ues, provided the training period is long 
enough to emphasize these values. Because 
of these personal-use values, perhaps we 
should not be so greatly concerned about 
the many pupils who elect business subjects 
in their high school program who we do not 
believe are fitted for work in the field of 
business. ‘This is especially true since so 
many educators are now stressing the sig- 
nificance of business subjects for personal 
use. The personal-use values included in the 
different courses are of enough importance 
to pupils to justify their taking the subjects 
even though they may not find immediate 
employment. 

There are teachers who recommend the 
organization of special classes, and other 
teachers who recommend short, intensive, 
one-semester classes for those pupils in the 
high school who desire to study business 
subjects for personal use only. Typewriting 
for personal use seems to rank first with the 
teachers who advocate these plans in teach- 
ing typewriting, shorthand, and bookkeep- 
ing. If all the pupils who take these courses 
would later use only what they have learned 
for personal use, we might be better able to 
justify the establishment of short courses for 
the group of pupils studying business sub- 
jects for personal-use values. It frequently 
happens, however, that those who take a 
one-semester personal-use course decide later 
to use their training vocationally. Usually, 
employers are not aware of the amount of 
time that applicants have devoted to each 
of the business subjects and, as a result, they 
employ pupils who represent themselves as 
capable of doing the work. Circumstances 
of this kind frequently prove to be a disap- 
pointment to all persons concerned. Unless 
pupils who have taken personal-use courses 
return to school for additional training be- 
fore attempting to fill a position where skill 
is expected, they usually lack the ability 
and the skill needed to fulfill satisfactorily 
the demands of the job. Because of this 
situation, the school is criticized for turning 
out pupils who are incompetent. For the 
most part, pupils of high school age do not 
know what future use they will eventually 
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make of the training they receive in the 
school. We cannot, therefore, with certainty 
or safety, predict that the training received 
in these so-called personal-use courses will 
be used only in a personal-use capacity. 
Things happen that cause our pupils to 
change their minds about the uses they will 
make of school training. The requirements 
should be the same for all who take the 
first-year courses in bookkeeping, shorthand, 
and typewriting. 

I believe that personal-use courses in 
typewriting or in other business subjects 
can be best justified when they are offered in 
colleges, in summer schools, or in adult edu- 
cation schools. All pupils enrolled in the 
regular high school, unless the pupil is a 
rare exception, should be required to spend 
at least one full year in studying all subjects 
that they start. Pupils in any course should 
be required to experience the drill and the 
practice that develop worth-while abilities 
and skills. If our graduates should later 
desire to use their training vocationally, 
they will be better prepared to do so at less 
disadvantage to themselves, to their em- 
ployers, and to the schools in which they 
have received their training. In any case, 
increased skill development, which has been 
acquired because of longer periods of train- 
ing, will in no way interfere with the plans 
of any person who may desire to use the 
training for personal use only. Instead, the 
longer training period will enable an indi- 
vidual to satisfy his own needs to a much 
greater degree of self-satisfaction. 

Similarly, shorthand is of little value for 
personal use until the pupil has taken it long 
enough to acquire a good shorthand vocab- 
ulary and to develop a reasonable amount of 
skill in taking dictation and in transcribing. 

If there ever was a time in the history of 
commercial education that we, as teachers, 
needed to keep both feet on the ground, that 
time is now and in the immediate future. It 
does not seem desirable for the high school 
to establish smattering one-semester courses 
whether the subject be bookkeeping, type- 
writing, shorthand, or courses in any other 
field. Since time-saving and accuracy are 
of significance to most pupils who are in- 
clined to want courses for personal-use 
values only, then certainly a long enough 
period of training to make possible the de- 
velopment of efficiency should be provided. 
Training periods longer than one semester 
are needed to develop the necessary skills 
in obtaining the personal-use objectives. 
Without the acquirement of these skills, the 
value of the training, even for personal use, 
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is questionable. If business subjects have in 
them the educational possibilities that com- 
mercial teachers and others believe them to 
possess, then those who enroll for such 
courses should be thoroughly subjected to 
training that is provided long enough to 
develop in the pupil real abilities and a con- 
siderable amount of skill. 

We want pupils to have the benefit of the 
most careful and intelligent guidance that 
teachers and school executives can give 
them. These pupils need suggestions in 
connection with the planning of their school 
program, but with all our good intentions, 
we must not forget the fact that the public 
schools are conducted for all the children of 
all the people. The schools exist wholly 
because of the opportunities they provide 
in the way of training which will be bene- 
ficial to all pupils. Because of this situation 
in our system of public education, and be- 
cause these schools are supported by taxa- 
tion, we must realize that the extent to 
which direction and guidance can take place 
must of neces~‘ty be limited. This is espe- 
cially true when pupils desire to include 
certain subjects in their high school program, 
and when parents demand that a certain 
kind of training be provided for their chil- 
dren, even though teachers might believe 
that these particular pupils do not show 
promise, either by personality or by grades, 
of becoming successful in business. Such 
situations present vital problems and faculty 
suggestions may not always be taken kindly 
nor followed by pupils and parents. The 
teacher has no right to resort to force. Some- 
times, but not always, those who do not 
succeed in the subjects they elect after hav- 
ing been given a trial, will drop the subjects 
at the end of the first year and choose other 
work more nearly in accord with their abili- 
ties. Even then, it cannot be said with 
certainty that the time spent while studying 
these subjects has been entirely wasted, for 
there are personal-use values acquired from 
the study. There is no reason why a year 
spent in the study of shorthand might not 
be just as worth while and as educational as 
if the time had been devoted to some other 
subject. Our opinions differ, but wherein 
lies the proof for thinking that the training 
is not of equal educational worth? We can- 
not justify one subject over another on the 
basis of culture only. There may be just as 
much culture derived from one subject as 
from another, depending upon the way in 
which the subject is taught. 

“There seems to be a tendency in Ohio to 
make the four-year high school program of 
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a general character and leave specialization 
for occupational purposes to the college 
level.” I have heard many teachers, and 
also some principals, state that they believe 
it would be better, now that many graduates 
of commerce are not obtaining satisfactory 
employment, if all future training given in 
the high school would be general and if the 
special skill training would be left entirely 
to the colleges. This is now true in some 
places. It is desirable that the setup of the 
business education program for the high 
schools should adequately provide for a 
much broader kind of training for pupils 
enrolled in the business courses than has 
been provided in some schools. Business 
curricula of many high schools have been 
revised and consideration has been given 
the broader aspects of education. Provisions 
have also been made for a better general 
education in connection with business edu- 
cation. The content of the business subjects 
has been broadened and these courses now 
possess greater values. 

We must face the fact that most of our 
high school pupils cannot and will not go to 
college for further training. High school 
graduation marks, therefore, the end of 
their preparation for life so far as school 
training is concerned. How can the school 
official escape the responsibility of providing 
vocational training? 

The financial situation in the homes of the 
majority of high school pupils makes it prac- 
tically impossible for them to attend college. 
In this large group there are many of our 
most promising and capable pupils. Al- 
though some of the better pupils have finan- 
cial assistance and do go to college, there 
are many pupils who enter college that have 
a poor scholarship rating, but who can afford 
to attend the college or the university of 
their choice. Unfortunately, some of my 
best pupils who would have liked to go to 
college have never been able to do so be- 
cause of finances. This has been the expe- 
rience with most teachers of the commercial 
subjects as well as with instructors in other 
departments of the high schools. College 
graduates who have been trained in business 
are frequently favored for business positions 
because they are older and they fit in well 
where mature employees are desired. How- 
ever, businessmen employ large numbers of 
graduates from the commercial departments 
of the high schools and often prefer them 
for certain kinds of positions. Tus is true 
partly because high school graduates are 


satisfied to accept positions that do not off: 

high beginning salaries, and because the: 
are young and are willing to begin at th: 
bottom and work their way gradually t 
positions of greater responsibility. College 
graduates, being older, cannot so well afford 
to do this. 

It is my opinion that we must continue to 
develop in our high school pupils skills that 
will be marketable and that will meet the 
demands of business. As is true in any other 
subject, some pupils will acquire consider- 
ably greater skill in business studies than do 
others. Failure to provide for our business 
pupils with a kind of training that will lead to 
employment would result in public criticism 
of the schools and would not be tolerated by 
the citizens in most communities. People 
want their children to have what they be- 
lieve they should have in preparing them 
for life. The high school that does not go a 
long way toward meeting the needs of its 
pupils in preparing them for vocational op- 
portunities in business and in other fields as 
well, fails miserably as an educational insti- 
tution in the eyes of the citizens. A large 
number of the subjects now to be found in 
the high school curriculum are there because 
of public demand, or in other words, because 
the people put them there. The public be- 
lieves in these subjects and in the values 
acquired from the teaching of them. There- 
fore, any revisions in school affairs that 
involve important changes in school program 
offerings concern the public vitally. Changes 
that do not meet with general public ap- 
proval are difficult to bring about, and if 
they are made, will not meet with success. 

People in every community expect the 
high school to give to young people a course 
of training that will adequately prepare 
them for life. They want their children to 
receive a training that will not only enable 
them after graduation to take their places 
in the community as good citizens, but a 
kind of training that will also involve a 
vocational preparation that will enable 
pupils to put what they have learned into 
practice in earning a living in business or in 


other fields. 





TESTS AVAILABLE 


Tests are now available for bookkeeping, typewriting, 
commercial law, economic geography, and economics. 
Write for a price list and samples. 
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1E. G. Knepper, “Activities of State Directors,” National Business Education Quarterly (Baltimore, Md.: Western High School, 


March, 1988), p. 46. 
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Adolescent Motives as a Factor 
in Consumer Education 


by 


Theodore A. Sherman 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 


Wuart are you primarily teaching— 
subjects or students? 

That question has already been forced 
upon the attention of most teachers of 
courses that have always been in the curricu- 
lum. And the answer—that no matter how 
commendable the subject matter may be, it 
must utilize rather than oppose the student’s 
natural interests—has been a_ reforming 
force in education. 

The question must now be asked of those 
who are interested in one of the newest and 
potentially one of the most valuable bodies 
of subject matter, consumer education, for 
judging by what is published on the subject, 
adaptation to the student has thus far been 
escaping attention. During the current wave 
of interest, many writers discuss the problem 
of what subject matter the course shall con- 
tain and how it shall be divided up among 
the different departments. Rare is the article 
however, which includes a consideration of 
what high school students are and of what 
appeals to their interests. Rare is any sign 
that the mind of an author was filled with 
thoughts of a group of adolescent boys and 
girls, rather than with bulletins, books, tests, 
and economies. 

It is not surprising that this fact should 
be true. Consumer education is a relatively 
new field. The information it gives and the 
attitude it strives to create will be of unde- 
niable practical value to the student in 
later years. The supporters of consumer 
education can see its usefulness in their own 
lives. Small wonder, then, that they try to 
pass it on to the student in the same form in 
which it is proving useful to themselves. For 
a much longer time, workers in many an- 
other subject have overlooked the need of 
adapting the material to the student, and 
they have not been able to offer the practical 
usefulness of the subject as an extenuating 
circumstance. 

What do we mean by adapting the subject 
to the student? Only this: Remind ourselves 
what the motives are that influence the con- 
duct of adolescents; see whether, in consumer 
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education, those motives are the ones we 
utilize. If they are not, supplement our 
studies of subject matter with a considera- 
tion of how we can best present each topic 
in such a way as to make the students really 
want to master it. 

There are, of course, a few topics which 
are so filled with interest that they are at- 
tractive for their own sake. Automobiles, 
for example, appeal to every high school 
student; saving, investing, and installment 
buying are fascinating because everyone, 
students included, likes to manipulate even 
imaginary money and to visualize himself 
owning what he wants. Misrepresentation 
and adulteration are possessed of a rather 
sensational “believe it or not” interest. But 
aside from a few such exceptional topics, 
the material of consumer education is not 
free from the need of motivation. 

What are the motives to which we now 
appeal? They hinge mainly upon the stu- 
dent’s interest in his own future. Among 
them are health, security, and home com- 
fort. But one motive stands out as over- 
whelmingly the most conspicuous; namely, 
the motive of saving money—usually not 
very large amounts of money. 

Does this motive have an effective appeal 
to the adolescent? The answer depends on 
what the youngster expects of the future; 
it depends on whether he expects to spend 
his life working for a small salary, or whether 
he expects to make a “success.” A brief 
glance at the topics dealt with bears out this 
statement. Consumer education teaches the 
student, for example, how to make sure that 
one box of powdered soap at a quarter is 
really worth more than another box that 
sells for twenty cents; it teaches how to pick 
out a sheet for 98 cents that will wear as 
long as another sheet that sells for a $1.15; 
it teaches how to get, for 13 cents, a can of 
peas that equals, in tenderness and vitamins, 
the brand that costs 17 cents. It also teaches 
the student how to make sure that for the 
fifty dollars he borrows for some family 
emergency, he will not pay a usurious in- 
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terest. There are exceptional parts, but the 
value of most of the material covered in 
consumer education is mainly that the sub- 
ject shows methods of saving money to 
people having small incomes. 

We know, of course, that most of the stu- 
dents wilf have small incomes. But do the 
students know it? Do they realize that they, 
like most of us who teach them, will be 
forced to count pennies for most of their 
lives? Can we force that realization upon 
them? Even if we can, is it desirable to do 
so? All these questions affect our decision 
as to whether the saving of modest amounts 
in his future life is a compelling motive to 
the high school student. 

In spite of the economic problems of the 
last few years, there is no reason to feel that 
youth, especially that portion of youth which 
is privileged to attend high school, has lost 
its natural optimism. Except for those who 
are indeed the product of hard knocks, 
young people instinctively visualize the 
future as they want it to be. Evidence of 
youth’s optimism appears in the persisting 
desire for “‘white-collar” jobs, for the main 
advantage of those jobs is the better oppor- 
tunity they supposedly offer for advance- 
ment. In other words, although visions of 
wealth may be less numerous now than they 
were a few years ago, the chance is small 
that young people are picturing their futures 
as they would dislike to spend them. Most 
students expect to earn incomes that will 
free them from the necessity of saving 
nickels and dimes. 

Nor is it certain that if we try to take 
from the students this illusion, we can suc- 
ceed, for strong forces are working to con- 
vince them that they can achieve “success.” 
All these agencies which have sold the public 
on education work to preserve their high 
expectations; all the assemblies; all the com- 
mencement speeches; and all the forces of 
tradition. The main effect of the depression 
has been merely to convince students that 
education is now even more essential than 
before. Still held before them are the time- 
honored figures that compare the earnings of 
the high school graduate with those of the 
man who never went beyond the eighth 
grade. The adolescent is still being told that 
he is receiving an opportunity which will 
mean prosperity, just as his predecessor was 
told in 1928 or in 1918. 

Even if we could convince students that 
most of them will never do more than make 
a bare living, it is doubtful whether we 
should do so. Is it desirable to cultivate de- 
featism? (Staying poor will, in their minds, 
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mean defeat, however much we argue other- 
wise.) With millions of men losing hope of 
ever finding another job, it would seem that 
there are already enough forces suggestiny 
that effort is of no use. If we should make a 
youngster accept the idea of never getting 
very far ahead anyway, will he not relax his 
efforts toward vocational preparation, and 
thus lessen what chances he does have? 
Belief in opportunity for advancement has 
always been one of the main differences be- 
tween our nation and the old world. It 
goes against the grain—it hints too much of 
permanent class demarcations—to think of 
our young people placidly acquiescing in the 
prediction that they shall never rise in the 
world. Even to teach people how to make 
the most of what will surely be the lot of the 
majority, we should not lightly toss away 
belief in opportunity, which has been the 
driving incentive that is credited for im- 
mense amounts of individual and national 
progress. Yet, that is what we must risk to 
convince the high school student that small 
economies are to be an important part of 
his life. 

If minor savings, then, are not a motive 
which is naturally appealing to young people, 
can the students be effectively motivated by 
the other motives most natural to the sub- 
ject matter—by home comfort, security, and 
health? 

The first two motives, obviously, are 
closely allied to the money problem. The 
student’s expectation of earning a fairly 
good income will make him take home com- 
fort and security for granted, rather than 
as the fruit of careful effort. For that mat- 
ter, home comfort and security are not 
especially appealing to youth. Youth is more 
likely to want excitement and adventure. As 
for health, most young people take it for 
granted. Desirable as health instruction 
may be, it cannot alone carry the burden of 
motivating consumer education. 

Our examination of the motives now used 
has shown that, growing as they do out of 
the subject alone, they are not vital forces 
in the lives and in the acts of young people. 
Let us, therefore, turn our attention for a 
while to the youngsters themselves, and see 
whether we can find something to which our 
appeal can be adapted. 

The motives of adolescents, admittedly 
overlapping in this list, include the gang 
instinct; the desire for group approval and 
for self-esteem. The student wants to be 
admired for physical strength and daring, 
and for attractive appearance. He has an 
instinct toward acquisition and toward imi- 
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tation. He is motivated by plain, old 
fashioned physical hunger. He wants ad- 
miration for his intelligence, at least to the 
extent of being known as a person on whom 
no one can “put anything over.” Like an 
adult, perhaps even more strongly, the 
student has a resentment toward anyone 
who attempts to take unfair advantage of 
him. 

These are the motives to which we must 
appeal. Let us see, then, how appealing to 
them will change our presentation of subject 
matter. 

Students are already consumers, some 
teachers wisely remind us, and they should 
be taught to perform their present con- 
sumption more intelligently. Their present 
consumer acts are said to include, for ex- 
ample, the purchase of their own lunches 
and the purchase of their own clothing. The 
recommended process is to teach the student 
that when he buys his lunch he can get a 
better balanced diet for the same money if 
he knows the calories and the vitamins of 
the different foods. Memory will! tell any of 
us that the student is not buying his lunch 
because the human body demands a balanced 
diet; he is trying to fill a gnawing emptiness 
—and a craving for sweets—that we adults 
have not known for years. 

The present method is to teach the stu- 
dent that in buying clothing, he can econo- 
mize by choosing garments which will be 
durable, and that he should resist the 
temptation to let appearance settle his 
choice. However, when a student buys 
clothing, he is really buying the admiring 
glances of the rest of the “gang,” and the 
satisfaction and self-confidence he gets from 
knowing that he can stand their gaze. The 
knowledge that his new jacket will still be 
wearable in a year is, by contrast, a pale 
appeal indeed. 

If we can teach the student that a careful 
purchase of lunch will give him a milk shake 
after school, and that the careful purchase of 
a jacket will also enable him to get a new 
tie, then we will at least accustom him to 
using discrimination. In later years, this 
discrimination will enable the student to 
save enough on a coat to buy not the flashy 
tie, but the pair of shoes which one of the 
children needs so badly. The incentives 
mentioned may seem unorthodox; yet, if a 
student is to be interested in acquiring a 
skill, the reward must be pictured as some- 
thing which he really wants. 

But must we sacrifice the opportunity to 
teach the student about such matters as 
fabrics, their strength, material, shrinkage, 
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and color? Not necessarily. If we can secure 
the co-operation of other departments, we 
can find a chance for strong motivation to 
put across this information. 

For example, the football team needs a 
few new pairs of trousers. Let the students 
participate in the selection of the trousers. 
Thus, they receive an incentive to acquire, 
and an opportunity to use, knowledge of 
the weight and the strength of different 
fabrics. Further opportunities come quickly 
to mind. The selection of jerseys calls for 
learning the relative proportions of cotton 
and wool. The choice of basketball shirts 
leads to checking up on fastness of color and 


‘freedom from shrinkage. Even the purchase 


of such articles as tape, liniments, and band- 
ages calls for the use of valuable skills. 

The motivation for all this is group ap- 
proval. The student cannot earn this ap- 
proval by buying inexpensive but durable 
clothing for himself. But to assist in getting 
the team some fine equipment, or to save 
enough on jerseys to buy some new helmets, 
is an accomplishment which will bring the 
student the admiration of his “gang,” a 
really attractive reward. 

The opportunities for motivation are not 
limited to athletic activities. Printing 
must be obtained for the programs and the 
advertisements of school plays; let the 
student secure estimates. Engraving and 
publication contracts must be acted upon 
if an annual is published; let the students 
check specifications and compare contracts. 
The ideas here can be added to by anyone 
who is in actual contact with a school. 

Whether or not the student buys exactly 
the same objects as he will in later life is not 
vital. What really counts is that he acquires 
the experience of purchasing carefully. If 
the student has merely learned how to say 
“No” to a high-pressure salesman, he has 
taken a step ahead. 

It is true, of course, that not all the 
valuable topics can be reached by giving 
the student immediate experiences. How- 
ever, in giving the student, by the ordinary 
type of study, many of those topics which 
cannot be so reached by experience, moti- 
vation in terms of the student’s interests 
can also be achieved. The collector’s in- 
stinct, for example, is already being utilized 
by some alert teachers in their presentation 
of material about weights and measures. 
Exhibits and collections are developed to 
show various types of containers which look 
larger than they are, or to show the labels of 
the containers which mislead by suggestive 

(Concluded on page 384) 
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B. W. Spencer 








University High School 
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We have erected monuments to unknown 
soldiers. Dr. Henry Van Dyke wrote a 
famous eulogy to the unknown teacher. 
Politically, at the present time, it seems to 
be the popular custom to come to the rescue 
of the forgotten man. In keeping with this 
idea, attention is called to the fact that if 
we follow too literally some of the proposals 
for modernizing the commercial curricula 
which are being advocated today, we can 
include among those forgotten a large num- 
ber of our high school pupils who are taking 
courses which do not primarily prepare for 
college entrance. 


I am, of course, very much in agreement 
with many of the changes which are slowly 
taking place in the business curricula of our 
high schools. We believe that vocational 
business education should go to higher 
levels in the school system in those com- 
munities where postgraduate training be- 
yond high school is provided at public ex- 
pense. We believe that, in keeping with this 
movement, training on many of the office 
machines, such as bookkeeping machines 
and calculators, should be deferred until 
high school pupils reach the postgraduate 
level. It seems clear, too, that we need to 
place more emphasis upon such courses as 
typewriting for personal use and consumer 
education. More instruction in general 
business background materials seems ad- 
visable in order that our work shall not be 
mere acquisition of skills or pencil-pushing 
experiences. We should not overlook this 
opportunity to enrich our training, in so far 
as our present subjects lend themselves to 
socializing procedures, as they certainly do 
in many respects. Furthermore, probably 
all business teachers believe that our sub- 
jects are the equal of any subjects in the 


Lest We Forget 


Supervisor of Commercial Subjects 


high school in providing such important 
training as personality development. 

In making proposed changes, however, let 
us not forget that the strength of business 
education in the past has been due primarily 
to one thing—the appeal of business sub- 
jects to the interests of the pupils in the 
department. We strongly believe in using 
general business background materials and 
in using our opportunities to point out the 
social implications and contributions of 
business services. Yet, our experience in 
teaching pupils in the commercial depart- 
ment leads us to the conclusion that there 
are definite limits to the amount of business 
training which can be given to commercial 
pupils. If too much training is given to 
pupils, they will lose most of their interest 
in the business courses. Judging from our 
experience along these lines, when book- 
keeping becomes mere personal record- 
keeping, it no longer challenges a large per- 
centage of pupils to take the course. When 
we have gone as far in socializing business 
education, as is suggested in some parts of 
the Seventh Yearbook of the Eastern Com- 
mercial Teachers Association,' then we will 
have ignored the primary interests of most 
of the pupils in our departments and, so 
far as our high school program is concerned, 
our pupils will have joined the list of for- 
gotten folks. Theoretically, it would be a 
good thing to place the major emphasis upon 
the social and personal-use values of busi- 
ness education, leaving other phases for 
later instruction. However, practically none 
of the pupils will be interested in the subjects 
when they have been denuded of possible 
prevocational values. 

We are fully aware of the easy retort 
which can be made by curriculum makers; 


1Business Education in a Changing Social and Economic Order, Seventh Yearbook of the Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 


ciation, 1984 (Philadelphia: 1200 Walnut Street). 
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namely, it is the business of the teacher to 
“‘sell”’ the subject to the pupils and to make 
the subject matter interesting. We have yet 
to find the individual making these sug- 
gestions for radical changes who is willing 
to take classes in such subjects and who is 
willing to demonstrate just how this can be 
done. On the other hand, I have personally 
experimented with much of this material 
and I have watched with considerable in- 
terest the efforts of excellent teachers in 
their attempts to present general business 
and socialized business subject matter to 
high school pupils in the commercial depart- 
ment. Too often, in spite of untiring, praise- 
worthy effort on the part of such teachers, 
little success has attended their efforts in 
these newer fields, even though they have 
made outstanding records in teaching the 
usual business subjects. Interesting field 
trips have been planned, only to find less 
than one-fourth of the pupils interested 
enough to go. Speakers have been brought 
in, including some of the best qualified 
persons in the community, but these same 
pupils will not leave the classroom to go to 
another part of the building to ‘hear the dis- 
cussions. Motion pictures and many types 
of visual aids have produced little more in 
the way of results. Wide options have been 
granted to the pupils in their selection of 
background subjects for personal study, as 
well as in the nature of the contributions 
they were to make to the course, only to find 
some pupils often electing to take no part 
whatsoever. Where the background sub- 
jects have been made elective and not re- 
quired, decreasing enrollments have borne 
witness to the lack of interest on the part of 
the pupils. Most of these same pupils, how- 
ever, will sign up for the usual business sub- 
jects and show considerable interest in their 
work. 

Why not take a lesson from the rapidly 
vanishing course of economic geography? 
Many teachers feel that the passing of 
economic geography is a distinct loss to the 
commercial department, but the fact re- 
mains that, in spite of excellent teaching 
with the most modern devices, the subject 
has failed to retain the interest of high school 
pupils and enrollments have rapidly di- 
minished in most places. This is especially 
true in California where the course is elec- 
tive. The history of commercial law is much 
the same in California. Other general back- 
ground courses in commerce, which have 
been tried on an elective basis, have often 
had about the same response from the pupils, 
with the possible exception of junior business 
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training. However, the favorable evidence 
for junior business training is by no means 
universal. Will our curriculum makers, who 
believe that poor results are due to a poor 
quality of teaching, kindly accept the chal- 
lenge to come forward and demonstrate by 
teaching five or six classes a day over a 
period of time, that the background courses 
can be made so interesting to pupils that 
they will be satisfied with this type of train- 
ing without any of the more formal business 
subjects? 

In other words, while it sounds very well 
to talk about general business background 
subjects only for our commercial depart- 
ments, and the elimination of all skill train- 
ing except for personal use, the fact remains 
that the interest of most of your pupils is 
lost. Without pupil interest, the educa- 
tional value of the courses is questionable. 
As I have stated previously, many teachers 
believe that vocational business education 
should go higher in communities where 
postgraduate training is offered at public 
expense. We also need more stress placed 
upon social and personal-use values. How- 
ever, that is no reason why we cannot give, 
in the high school, one year of bookkeeping, 
and stress in this course all related personal- 
use values that are recommended in such 
courses as record-keeping. Even in this one 
year’s work we are inclined to question 
whether any significant personal values are 
present unless the course includes a fair 
understanding of how and why books are 
kept by a businessman. We can easily offer 
three semesters of typewriting, bringing in 
the personal-use values, but at the same time 
we can lay a foundation for high skill train- 
ing for vocational efficiency. We favor the 
retention of at least one year of shorthand 
for exploratory and try-out purposes. Like- 
wise, a semester’s work in such subjects as 
business mathematics, business English, and 
office practice can be justified in our high 
school program. 

In short, a sufficient amount of the skills 
in our business training program should be 
retained so that our pupils will have a 
foundation upon which to build later for 
vocational efficiency. These skills should be 
retained so as to capitalize upon the inter- 
ests of the pupils so that we can use this 
interest as the center around which to bring 
in desirable personal-use values, and to 
help build desirable personalities. Let us 
not revise our business curricula so com- 
pletely that we add a large group of 
high school pupils to the list of forgotten 
folks! 
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How Morenci High School Has Endeavored 


to Enrich Business Training 


There is a growing realization 
that commercial education must 
mean vocational education if it 
is to maintain its place in the 
high school curricula. Never- 
theless, with the swing from academic busi- 
ness education, there may be a tendency to 
slight the social-business and social-activity 
values which the commercial department 
may bring to light in its day-to-day activi- 
ties about the school. Consequently, a plan 
was evolved at Morenci High School in 
which the vocational and the social values 
of commercial education were joined to- 
gether in a united front. 


The program started with a service corps 
as the basis of a commercial club organiza- 
tion. It was felt that a commercial club 
organized along the line of other depart- 
mental clubs would be a mere duplication 
of other school activities. Therefore, the 
service corps, an honorary organization, 
became the nucleus around which commer- 
cial club activities developed. 


As stated in Trend III in Mary Stuart’s 
article! in the September, 1937, issue of THE 
BALANCE SHEET, the school and the com- 
mercial department have been guilty of 
exploiting students in substituting clerical 
work about the school for genuine business 
training. Yet, it was felt at Morenci that 
student activity for an employer of a sort 
along his chosen vocational lines can be 
stimulating and helpful. Therefore, a serv- 
ice corps was established which was to do a 
minimum amount of clerical work for the 
school. 


Each student in Typing II obtaining a 
grade of at least 3 (or C) is elected to the 


by 


Lawrence J. Benninger 
Morenci High School 
Morenci, Arizona 


Commercial Department Serv- 
ice Corps for a period of twelve 
weeks. The student is dropped 
from the Corps if he receives a 
grade below 3 at the close of 
the ensuing twelve weeks. 

The corps endeavors to give the school 
one hour a week of the advanced typing 
students’ time in performing routine office 
work, such as the making of ditto copies, 
stencils, tabulations, typing letters, and 
other material for teachers. The teacher 
brings his work to the commercial office at 
the close of day, and the typing instructor 
designates on the next day the student whose 
turn it is to do Service Corps work. This 
plan assures that no one student will do 
more than one hour of work a week during 
class time for any of the faculty members. 
Yet, the plan gives the student a chance to 
do work that will be used, and in which 
neatness and accuracy will be of utmost 
importance. 

Every week and a half, the Corps meets 
in a body as the Commercial Club. The 
Club has its officers and its committees and 
functions vigorously. ‘The members have 
gone on hikes and have developed an assem- 
bly program that consists of a play and a 
music program which is accomplished 
through its own initiative. 

It is a pleasure to see the incentive which 
the club provides to all nonmembers. Be- 
ginning and advanced students strive to 
obtain and to maintain membership in the 
Corps. A businesslike, efficient air pervades 
the entire department, and respect for the 
department about the school has been 
greatly increased. As an example of the 
(Concluded on page 369) 


‘Mary Stuart, “Trends of Instruction in Business Subjects and New Curriculum Materials,” Tax Batancr Suet (Cin- 


cinnati: South-Western Publishing Co., September, 19387), p. 5. 
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I. PERSONAL 


CHARACTERISTICS 


. 


Is my personal ap- 
pearance as good as 
I can make it? 


Questions on Teaching 


by 
Louis J. Fish 


Director, Commercial Education 
Boston, Massachusetts 


When Mr. Fish submitted “‘Ques- 


pupils are acquiring 
habits of good 
physical bearing? 


. DoI find more dif- 


ficulty in handling 





2. Am I careful to tions on Teaching,’? he made the the class at dis- 
keep myself in as following statement: “‘Last week I missals than during 
good physical was reading an article referring to recitation periods? 
health as possible? the art of teaching. I recall that 5, DoT lead or com- 

3. Is my mien natural when I came into the Boston school mand the pupils in 
and sincere rather system, I was handed a list of ques- maintaining proper 
than affected or as- tions that I was to ask myself fr of order? 
sumed? quently. I have discovered a copy o 

4. What mannerisms tet list of questions. I am send- ~“ ee ~— that 

. ° ee ° ° y pupils are 
have f thet can be |S this list for possible use in THE 1 A aie sg 
éomaian’ BALANCE SHEET. Although the trol? 8 

, questions are over twenty years old, _ . 

5. Is my voice well 7 still believe that they fit into the 7. Inwhat waysisare- 
modulated? present-day situation.”’ sponsive and coop- 

6. Is my speech so erativespiritamong 
well enunciated the pupils shown? 


that I am easily understood by the pupils? 


7. How do I know that my use of English is 
worthy of the mother tongue? 


8. What traits are there in my disposition 
which I should hold in check? 


II. ABILITY AS A TEACHER 


A. Management of the Room 2. 


1. Is the ventilation in my room as good 
as I-can make it? 


2. Is the temperature satisfactory? 


8. Are the seats properly adjusted to the 
pupils? 

4. Is the lighting of the room as good as 
I can make it? 


5. What methods do I employ to have 


available for teaching purposes the 3. 


appropriate educational material, 
such as charts, maps, pictures, globes, 
and practice work? 


6. Have I done all that can be done to 
make my room an attractive place to 
work? 

B. Management of the Class—Discipline 


1. How do I know that my ideal of good 
order is a worthy one? 


2. Do I secure good order by the best 
methods? 


3. What evidences are there that my 
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C. Teaching the Lesson 
1. Do I distinguish the following types 


of lessons and employ each at the 
proper time: a drill lesson, a thinking 
lesson, a lesson for appreciation (of 
literature or art), and a lesson to teach 
children how to study? 


What method of teaching do I use 
most often: 


a. The conversational, in which the 
pupils both answer and ask ques- 
tions? 

b. The qu'z, in which the pupils only 
answer the questions which I ask 
them? 

c. The lecture, in which the pupils 
merely receive what is given them? 


Do I choose my method of teaching in 
view of the character of the lesson to 
be taught? 


. What part of the recitation time do I 


take up? 

a. By asking thought-provoking 
questions and by trying to get the 
pupils to talk freely about the sub- 
ject which they are learning to 
handle? 

. By merely “quizzing”’? 

By giving information? 

By working at the blackboard? 

By using illustrative material? 


ea 
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5. 


10. 


Ba. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


15. 


What part of the recitation time do 

the pupils take up? 

a. By working out new information 
through free conversation about 
the subject which they are trying 
to learn? 

b. By repeating information memor- 
ized from a book? 

c. By drill or practice work to apply 
the principles taught? 

d. By giving thoughtful answers? 

e. By working at their seats or at the 
blackboard? 


. To what extent in each lesson do I 


help the pupils to prepare the next 
lesson? 

a. By a good ending of recitation? 
b. By a judicious assignment? 

c. By stating the aim? 

d. By anticipating their difficulties? 
e. By suggestions or directions? 


. How do I find out that the pupils 


have clearly in mind the aim or pur- 
pose of each lesson? 


. Do I take appropriate means to as- 


certain how much the pupils know 
about the subject of the lesson before 
I attempt to teach them the new 
lesson? 


. To what extent do I secure the proper 


attention of pupils to their work 
through interests that are natural to 
them? 


What means do I take to present the 
material in the form of problems 
which stimulate the curiosity of the 
pupils? 


Are my questions simple, direct, and 
logical, or are they rambling, am- 
biguous, and suggestive of the an- 
swer? 


Are most of my questions for the 
purpose of developing new ideas, or 
to find out how much of the assigned 
lesson the pupils have learned? 


What means do I adopt to insure a 
judicious distribution of my questions 
among the pupils? 


How many different pupils of my 
class do I give a chance to recite in 
each recitation? In a week? 


What pains do I take to make my 
questions such that the pupils must 
answer them with a complete state- 
ment rather than with one word? 
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16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


What methods do I employ to have 
each pupil as he recites, address him- 
self to the class rather than to me? 


How do I make it necessary for the 
pupil to make the proper use of his 
past experiences and his present 
knowledge? 


Do I make desirable use of pictures, 
objects, charts, maps, blackboards, 
and other objective material? 


Am I distributing my attention ju- 
diciously among the better and the 
poorer pupils so that each pupil is 
getting the largest possible value 
from my instruction? 


Am I training my pupils to discrimi- 
nate between what is essentially im- 
portant in the lesson and what is only 
relatively important? 


Am I teaching my pupils to organize 
their own ideas in proper relation and 
sequence? 


How do I see to it that the pupils feel 
that the object of the lesson has been 
accomplished? 


By what methods do I clinch the 
main idea of each lesson before closing 
the recitation? 


What evidence is there that my pupils 
are increasing in power of self-control 
and initiative? Are they learning to 
solve their own difficulties? 


Are my pupils increasing their feeling 
of responsibility for their own im- 
provement? 


Do my pupils attack hard work 
gladly, or do they want help in every 
little difficulty? 


Are my pupils being trained in con- 
scious methods of study and work? 


To what extent do drills and practice 
work of the pupils carry over into 
their other work? 


Is my teaching such that there is in- 
culcated in my pupils the desire to 
learn, to render some valuable serv- 
ice, and to be somebody worth while? 


In general, as a teacher, what am I 
doing, what am I doing it for, and 
why am I doing it in this particular 
way? 
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Commerce at the University Training School and 


Junior College 


The commerce curricu- 
lum at the University 
Preparatory School and 
Junior College has been 
developed to meet two 
definite needs. First, it fulfills the require- 
ments for the first two years of the four-year 
college commerce curriculum. Second, it 
satisfies the demand for a terminal curricu- 
lum for those students who are unable to 
continue through four years of college work. 

The course offerings for the freshman and 
the sophomore years are virtually the same 
as the first two years of any four-year col- 
lege offering a curriculum in business ad- 
ministration or in secretarial science. Be- 
cause requirements differ, it is necessary to 
offer courses that will meet the requirements 
of the four-year college the student plans to 
attend. The majority of the junior college 
graduates who are able to continue their 
work, do so at either Oklahoma A. and M. 
College or at the University of Oklahoma. 
A few of the graduates continue at one of 
the teacher’s colleges, at one of the de- 
nominational schools, or at institutions out- 
side the state. 

Each student entering the University 
Preparatory School and Junior College is 
urged, at the time of his registration, to 
select the institution at which he is likely to 
continue his work if he completes a four-year 
course. The faculty registration committee 
assumes the responsibility of registering him 
in the courses that will meet the require- 
ments for the freshman and the sophomore 
years of the institution he will attend at 
the end of his junior college work. In many 
cases, a student is not sure of the institution 
at which he will complete his work. When 
this situation arises, the faculty committee 
tries to outline a course of study that will 
meet, as nearly as possible, the required 
freshman and sophomore work of any four- 
year institution offering a curriculum in 
business administration or secretarial science. 
Usually, courses can be recommended so 
that a minimum deficiency will appear upon 
the student’s transcript. Elective recom- 
mendations are from a list of acceptable 
electives stated in the required course of the 
major institutions. 

The terminal curricula present problems 
considerably more complex than the junior 
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by 


James O. Thompson 


University Preparatory School 
and Junior College, 
Tonkawa, Oklahoma 


college curricula of the 
four-year institutions. 
The terminal commerce 
curricula are for one pur- 
pose—to prepare students 
for employment upon completion of the se- 
lected course. The present course offerings in 
the terminal division include three fields: (1) 
stenography, (2) general business, and (3) 
retail selling. The curriculum in stenography 
is designed to develop stenographic and 
secretarial proficiency. Emphasis is placed 
upon shorthand, typewriting, dictation, and 
transcription. A total of twenty-six semester 
hours in these courses is offered. Other 
courses in the stenographic curriculum are: 
business law, English, introduction to busi- 
ness, penmanship, office training, and office 
machines. ‘Two courses, freshman lecture 
and freshman English, are required of all 
students. If a student has earned in high 
school one unit of credit in typewriting and 
shorthand, he may waive one semester of 
each in college and increase the number of 
elective hours. Electives may be selected 
from any division of the college, but it is 
recommended that they be selected from the 
commerce division. 

The second terminal curriculum is general 
business. Many students wish to enter the 
business world as bookkeepers or as office 
workers. With this objective in view, they 
take the course that will best fit their pur- 
pose. The general business curriculum in- 
cludes courses in bookkeeping, accounting, 
business mathematics, business law, eco- 
nomics, government, and English. Fresh- 
man lecture and freshman English are re- 
quired of all students. An allowance of 
several hours of elective courses is made. 
As in the curriculum in stenography, recom- 
mendations for electives are made in the 
commerce division. 

The third division of the commerce cur- 
riculum, retail selling, is comparatively new. 
It is a curriculum especially designed for 
retail and wholesale sales work. The first 
course in the retail curriculum was intro- 
duced in the fall of 1937 and was continued 
in the spring of 1938. The course is co- 
operative in nature whereby the student is 
employed in retail work at least 15 hours 
each week. This requirement meets the 
(Conoluded on page $375) 
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Parker To Teach Graduate Courses 
In addition to the 


regular undergraduate 
curriculum in_ business 
teacher training, the 


Woman’s College of The 
University of North Car- 
olina, Greensboro, North 
Carolina, will offer dur- 
ing the summer session a 
graduate program lead- 
ing to the Master of 
Science degree. Dr. Al- 
bert S. Keister, head of 
the department of eco- 
nomics, will be in charge 
of the graduate program. 
Courses in business edu- 
cation that will carry advanced under- 
graduate and graduate credit will be taught 
by G. H. Parker. 

Mr. Parker obtained his A. B. degree at 
the Northern State Teachers College, Aber- 
deen, South Dakota, and his M. A. degree 
at the University of Iowa, lowa City, Iowa. 
He has taught in the Washington High 
School, Sioux Falls, South Dakota, and in 
the Proviso Township High School, May- 
wood, I!linois. He has also taught summer 
courses at the State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville, Missouri; the New Mexico Normal 
University, Las Vegas, New Mexico; and 
the Western Carolina Teachers College, 
Cullowhee, North Carolina. Before going 
to Greensboro, Mr. Parker was an in- 
structor in the business education depart- 
ment of Mary Washington College, Freder- 
icksburg, Virginia. 





G. H. Parker 


Joyce To Teach Summer Courses 


It has been announced that summer 
courses in shorthand and in typewriting at 
the University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee, will be taught by George M. 
Joyce, director of commercial education at 
The Woman’s College of the University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. Joyce has been director of commercial 
education at The Woman’s College of the 
University of North Carolina since 1935. 
Before going to Greensboro, he taught at 
the Indiana State Normal School, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and in the high schools at 
Lowell, Franklin, Shelbyville, and Anderson, 
Indiana. Mr. Joyce will soon begin work on 
an advanced degree at the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
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California Co-operative Training 


The General Education Board of th 
State Department of Education, Sacra 
mento, California, has made a grant-in-aid 
to be used in furthering the work of Cali- 
fornia’s co-operating high schools. This new 
project parallels the work of the Progressive 
Education Association which was inaugu- 
rated several years ago by the California 
State Department of Education. Through 
the guidance of this Association, a number 
of California high schools have been de- 
veloping curriculum modifications intended 
to improve their offerings. A special arrange- 
ment was made by this group of high schouls 
with the colleges and universities of the state 
so that graduates of the experimental pro- 
gram would be admitted to regular standing 
as freshmen upon graduation. 


Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, chief of the 
Division of Secondary Education in the 
California State Department of Education, 
has recently appointed a State Committee 
on Co-operating Schools. The following 
members were appointed: A. C. Argo, 
principal of the Sequoia Union High School, 
Redwood City; Alvin C. Eurich, Stanford 
University, Stanford University; George H. 
Geyer, district superintendent of schools, 
Westwood; Arthur Gould, deputy superin- 
tendent of schools, Los Angeles; Walter R. 
Hepner, president of San Diego State Col- 
lege, San Diego; E. W. Jacobsen, superin- 
tendent of schools, Oakland; F. J. Weersing, 
University of Southern California, Los 
Angeles; and L. A. Williams, associate 
director of relations with schools and pro- 
fessor of secondary education, University of 
California, Berkeley. 


Through the General Education Board, 
grant funds are to be made available to B. C. 
Winegar, curriculum division of the Los 
Angeles City Schools, and to Dr. William R. 
Odell, director of instruction for adult and 
secondary education, Oakland. Mr. Winegar 
and Dr. Odell are to visit the University of 
Chicago and Ohio State University to study 
the curricula and the courses of study at 
these schools. They will also visit other 
schools in which experimental programs have 
been adopted. Mr. Winegar will be con- 
cerned particularly with the further develop- 
ment of the curriculum programs in the vari- 
ous schools of California. Dr. Odell will devote 
his attention to the evaluation of new type 
programs in these schools. During the year 
1939-40, both men will serve on a part-time 
basis with co-operating high schools in every 
school system in California. 
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Business Education Digest 


Teachers of business subjects in high 
schools, in private business schools, and in 
colleges, will be interested to know that 
there will be five issues of Business Education 
Digest instead of four issues. This publica- 
tion is an outgrowth of Federation Notes, 
which was published by the National Com- 
mercial Teachers Federation. Federation 
Notes was first published in 1898 as a sort of 
house organ for the purpose of informing 
the members of the activities of the Federa- 
tion. 

The March issue of the Digest is No. 1, 
Volume 3. It contains digests of speeches 
and talks that were given at the annual con- 
vention of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers Federation, held in Chicago on Decem- 
ber 27 to 30. Special columns are rapidly 
becoming a regular part of the Business 
Education Digest. ““The Classroom Teachers’ 
Clinic”’ is a question and answer column de- 
voted to problems of the classroom. “Ad- 
ministration and Supervision in Business 
Education” presents up-to-the-minute in- 
formation on these two topics. “Here and 
There in the Magazines” provides excellent 
references to articles that are of interest to 
business educators. 

Eleanor Skimin of Northern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, is editor of the Business 
Education Digest. The associate editors are 
D. D. Lessenberry, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, and William R. 
Foster, East High School, Rochester, New 
York. C. W. Woodside of the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is the 
advertising manager. In addition to this 
staff, there are sixteen co-operating editors 
representing various fields of business edu- 
cation and the different sections of the 
United States. 


International Commercial Schools Contest 


It was announced in the March issue of 
Tue BaLaANceE SHEET that the International 
Commercial Schools Contest would be held 
on June 27 and 28 in the Hotel Imperial, 
New York City. The Hotel Imperial is the 
headquarters for the seventh annual contest. 
However, the contest is to be held on the 
grounds of the New York World’s Fair. 

The complete program for the champion- 
ship tests has just been announced. Regis- 
tration entry blanks are now available and 
may be obtained by writing to W. C. Max- 
well, Contest Manager, Hinsdale High 
School, Hinsdale, Illinois. 
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Phi Theta Pi 


E. O. Fenton, grand 
treasurer of Phi Theta 
Pi, international com- 
merce fraternity, has an- 
nounced that Charles R. 
McCann of the McCann 
School of Business, Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, is the 
new grand president of 
the fraternity. 

The other officers of 
Phi Theta Pi for 1939 
are: grand vice president, 
Chad C. Newhouse, 
Metropolitan Business 
College, Seattle, Wash- 
ington; grand secretary, 
Richard Roth, Des Moines, Iowa; grand 
treasurer and editor of The Symbol, E. O. 
Fenton, American Institute of Business, 
Des Moines, Iowa; grand historian, V. E. 
Jernigan, Smithdeal-Massey Business Col- 
lege, Richmond, Virginia; chairman of the 
Board, E. C. Hinckley, L. D. S. Business 
College, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

It has also been announced that the fra- 
ternity is starting its thirteenth year with 
forty-five chapters located in leading busi- 
ness training schools throughout the United 
States and Canada. Ten new chapters are 
to be organized during 1939. 














Cc. R. McCann 


Better Business Bureau 


More than 100 organizations representing 
business, consumers, education, and govern- 
ment will be represented at the Business- 
Consumer Relations Conference on Adver- 
tising and Selling Practices to be held in 
Buffalo, New York, on June 5 and 6. The 
conference is sponsored by the National As- 
sociation of Better Business Bureaus. It 
will provide a platform from which repre- 
sentatives from each of these four groups 
may present their own views and comment 
on the views of others in regard to the sub- 
ject of advertising and selling practices. 

The National Council of Business Educa- 
tion, the National Association of Accredited 
Commercial Schools, and the Institute of 
Consumer Education, Stephens College, as 
well as various colleges and universities, will 
be represented at this conference. Several 
outstanding speakers representing the four 
groups will discuss problems of vital interest 
to those interested in advertising and in 
selling occupations. 
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N. E. A. Department of Business 


An opportunity to see business education 
in action was provided school administrators 
during the convention of the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, which 
was held in Cleveland, Ohio, on February 25 
to March 2. William L. Moore, principal of 
John Hay High School, Cleveland, Ohio, 
was in complete charge of arrangements for 
visits to the various commercial depart- 
ments of the Cleveland high schools. Mr. 
Moore has been an active and an interested 
member in the Department for several years, 
and he is at present a member of the Depart- 
ment’s editorial board. 

Dr. Vernal H. Carmichael, national mem- 
bership director, reports that more than 
3,785 members are now enrolled in the De- 
partment of Business. Every indication 
shows that the goal of 5,000 members will be 
reached by July 3, the opening day of the 
convention in San Francisco. 

Headquarters for the San Francisco con- 
vention will be the Hotel Whitcomb. Joseph 
DeBrum, president of the Department of 
Business, reports that there are only a few 
rooms left and that if teachers desire ac- 
commodations, they should write to him 
immediately at Sequoia High School, Red- 
wood City, California. The importance of 
obtaining room reservations cannot be over- 
emphasized. Because of the International 
Exposition visitors and the regular vacation 
tourists, San Francisco’s better hotels are 
practically booked for the entire summer. 

Dr. Belmont Farley, N. E. A. director of 
publicity, scored another mark for business 
education when he arranged a radio broad- 
cast on Wednesday, January 25. The De- 
partment of Business was the guest of the 
N. E. A. on its “Our American Schools” 
program. The entire program was devoted 
to a play on a discussion of consumer educa- 
tion. The play was broadcast directly from 
Washington, D. C. Toward the end of the 


program, connections were switched to New 


York where Dr. Herbert Tonne, second vice- 
president of the Department, spoke for three 
minutes on the significance of consumer 
education. Copies of this broadcast may be 
obtained free of charge by writing directly to 
Dr. Belmont Farley, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. The script can be 
adapted for school programs and for class- 
room use. 

Arrangements for the convention of the 
N. E. A. Department of Business are well 
under way, according to a report from 
President DeBrum. The local committee on 
arrangements assures every teacher a meet- 
ing full of interesting professional programs 
and enjoyable social affairs. Round table 
discussions for special groups have been ar- 
ranged. The temporary program has been 
announced. However, the arrangements for 
the final program are being worked out by 
Mr. DeBrum; Dr. Ira Kibby, chief of the 
Bureau of Business Education, Sacramento, 
California; and Dr. William Odell, Director 
of Secondary Education, Oakland, Cali- 
fornia. 

Fred A. Kelly of Balboa High School, 
San Francisco, California, has been appointed 
chairman of the registration and reception 
committee, which will direct the activities at 
convention headquarters in the Hotel Whit- 
comb. 

Ray G. Price of the University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio, has been appointed 
to direct the activities of the American 
Education Week Committee—Business Edu- 
cation Division. The committee to work 
with Mr. Price has not as yet been an- 
nounced. Plans are now being made for the 
printing of business education bulletins and 
press releases to be distributed through 
National Education Association headquar- 
ters. These releases will be sent to schools 
during American Education Week, which is 
to be observed next fall. 





Retail Store Set 
Based upon the National Cash Register system of 
keeping accounts. Particularly valuable training for 
students who expect to work in stores. List price, 
80 cents. 


Cincinnati Chicago 





TWO SPECIAL BOOKKEEPING SETS 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
New York 


Household Set 
A popular set that provides training in keeping 
records, preparing a budget, and preparing an 
income tax return. Suitable for use in a first-year 
course. List price, 64 cents. 


Dallas San Francisco 
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N. E. A. “Delta Queen’ Cruise 


A moonlight trip to Sacramento, California’s state capitol, on the “Delta Queen” 
steamer of the River Lines, will be a special feature of the N. E. A. Department of 
Business convention to be held on July 3 to 7. Dinner, dancing, and entertainment 
will be provided in the evening and the night when the boat travels from San Fran- 
cisco, past the Golden Gate International Exposition on Treasure Island, through the 
Straits of Carquinez, and on up the Sacramento River to the historic state capitol. 
The boat will be reserved exclusively for business teachers and their guests. Repre- 
sentatives of the River Lines promise to make the trip a highlight of the entire con- 
vention week. 


Staterooms will provide maximum sleeping accommodations for 192 persons. 
Each stateroom is equipped with either twin beds or a double bed. The riverboat 
party will sail from Pier 3 in San Francisco at 6 Pp. m., July 6, and will dock in Sacra- 
mento at 5:30 a. m., July 7. The cost of the trip, including dinner, dancing, stateroom 
berth, and breakfast, is $4.75. 

Arrangements for the return trip to San Francisco should not be made until 
registration day at the Department’s headquarters. Facilities for the return trip on 
July 7 will include bus, rail, and auto transportation. Reservations and inquiries 
should be addressed to A. L. McMillan, chairman of the entertainment committee, 
High School of Commerce, San Francisco, California. Unpaid requests will be held 
until June 10, but preferred stateroom reservations will be made in the order in which 
payments are received. 


MAKE RESERVATIONS NOW 


























Personality Contest 

The centers and the dates for the Illinois 
Personality Contest have been announced 
by L. A. Orr, Grant Community High 
School, Ingleside, Illinois. Mr. Orr is 
manager of the National Personality Con- 
test. 

The centers and the dates of the Illinois 
contest are: 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria. ...April 1 

Lake College of Commerce, Waukegan... April 1 

Moline Business College, Moline.........April 1 

The national finals will be held on May 19 
and 20 at Northwestern University, Evans- 
ton, Illinois. 
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Tests for Contests 
Tests that have been prepared for the New 
York State Business Education Contest 
Association, both district and state finals, 
may be purchased in assorted groups for 25 
cents a group of four tests. The keys for the 


. group of four tests will also sell for 25 cents. 


Tests may be obtained for first- and 
second-year bookkeeping, economics, com- 
mercial law, and commercial arithmetic. 
Tests for the years, 1935, 1936, 1937, and 
1938 may be obtained as long as the supply 
lasts. Orders should be sent to George R. 
Tilford, state contest manager, 101 Slocum 
Hall, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Commercial Teacher-Training Institutions 


The new officers of the 

National Association of 

Commercial Teacher- 

Training Institutions, 

elected at the annual 

meeting held on Febru- 

ary 25 at the Hotel Hol- 

lenden, Cleveland, Ohio, 

are as follows: president, 

Dr. Vernal H. Car- 

michael, Ball State 

Teachers College, Mun- 

cie, Indiana; vice presi- 

dent, Paul S. Salsgiver, 

Boston pt tre Bos- 

ton, Massachusetts; sec- 

Dr.V. H. Carmichael “ter, 1 M. Deut, 

University of Akron, Akron, Ohio; treasurer, 

Frances B. Bowers, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

The new directors, elected for a two-year 
period, are: Dr. McKee Fisk, Oklahoma 
A. and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
Dr. Harold G. Shields, University of Chi- 
cago, Chicago, Illinois. The directors who 
were elected last year, and whose terms of 
office expire next year, are: R. R. Pickett, 
State Teachers College, Emporia, Kansas; 
Edith M. Winchester, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Catherine F. Nulty, who was president of 
the Association last year, automatically 
becomes a member of the Board of Directors. 

Ann Brewington of the University of 
Chicago, Chicago, Illinois, has again ac- 
cepted the appointment as chairman of the 
Research Committee and editor of the bulle- 
tin service. 


Denver Retail Institute 


The University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado, conducted a Retail Institute at the 
School of Commerce from February 20 to 
March 17. 

The program of the courses was designed 
to give active business people an opportunity 
to take work in their special fields and to 
obtain information on retail problems. 

The courses offered each week at the Re- 
tail Institute were: “Making Selling a 
Profitable Career,” “Nuggets of Culture,” 
“Personality Development and Getting 
Along with People,” “Freedom and Ease of 
Speaking,” “Applied Psychology,” “In- 
terior Department Display,” “Correct Eng- 
lish as a Selling Tool,” and “Credits and 
Collections.” 
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Pennsylvania Conference 


A conference on business education wa 
held at the State Teachers College, Indians 
Pennsylvania, on March 11. The conferenc: 
was sponsored by G. G. Hill, director o! 
business education. 

The topic discussed at the conference was, 
“What courses should be offered in the busi- 
ness education department of the high 
school to help provide challenging and help- 
ful training for those who, by law, are re- 
quired to remain in high school until they 
are eighteen years of age?” 

The plan of the discussion was effectively 
carried out through the distribution by Mr. 
Hill of two suggested curricula—a differen- 
tiated business education curriculum for the 
high school, and a business education cur- 
riculum for a one-teacher department. The 
suggested curriculum for the tenth year is 
as follows: 

First Semester 
*Training for Every-day Business 
*Rapid Calculation and Penmanship 


(One-half period each) 
*Record-Keeping 


Second Semester 


*Commercial Geography 
*Exploratory Courses and Occupational Studies 
*Typewriting for Personal Use 
The asterisk indicates that the subject may 
be elected by any student. 


The curriculum recommended for the 
eleventh and the twelfth grades is divided 
into four groups as follows: Group 1, 
Clerical Business; Group 2, Bookkeeping; 
Group 3, Secretarial; Group 4, Retail Sell- 
ing. Group 1 is for the large number of 
students who elect business courses, but 
whose aptitudes or interests do not point to 
success in accounting, shorthand, or selling. 
Group 2 requires high skill in mathematics 
and analytical thinking. Group 3 requires 
special skill in English, a mind adapted to 
detail, and an attractive and pleasing per- 
sonality. Group 4 requires a fine personality 
and those other qualities that assist in im- 
pressing people favorably. 





CONSUMER MATERIAL WANTED 


Any person or firm having consumer education 
literature that they would like to have displayed 
at the National Education Association conven- 
tion in San Francisco on July 1 to 6, should write 
to: 

L. Rosert FREMBLING 
Lodi Union High School 
Lodi, California 
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National Council of Business Education 


The meeting of the National Council of 
Business Education, which was held in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on February 26 in connec- 
tion with the meeting of the National Edu- 
cation Association, was presided over by 
Paul A. Carlson of the State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisconsin. Mr. Carlson 
was called upon to preside in the absence of 
Frederick G. Nichols, president, who was 
absent because of illness. The president’s 
message, read by Mr. Carlson, set forth in 
summary form the views of the officers re- 
garding the future activities of the National 
Council as they were originally set forth in a 
memorandum sent to delegates earlier in the 
year. The president’s message served as the 
setting for the meeting and as a point of de- 
parture for discussion. 

Preparation for the national study of 
business education is being made through the 
organization of a handbook for such a study, 
parts of which are in experimental form and 
are now being used in state studies in co- 
operation with the Council. 

At the meeting, there was a general dis- 
cussion of the recommendation that the 
National Council of Business Education be 
incorporated to give it greater permanency, 
to give it a standing which will make it 
possible to solicit, receive, and use funds for 
its various activities, to provide greater 
continuity in its official management, and 
to broaden its scope with respect to member- 
ship. At the conclusion of the discussion, it 
was voted unanimously that the Council 
take immediate steps toward incorporation 
as a nonprofit organization, and to take 
whatever steps may be necessary to secure 
the approval for this move by the co-oper- 
ating associations. 

Another recommendation which will be of 
vital interest to the 18,000 teachers repre- 
sented in the co-operating associations was 
that the subscription price of the Journal of 
Business Education be reduced to 50 cents 
for members, and that the subscription price 
be raised to $2.00 for nonmembers of the 
Association. Action was taken to consider 
the advisability of changing the membership 
dues for co-operating associations and it is 
to be reported on at another meeting of the 
Association. 

The Cleveland meeting was one of a series 
which began at Chicago in December. The 
third conference is to be held in New York 
City in connection with the meeting of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Association 
on April 8 at the Hotel Pennsylvania... 
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H. P. Guy Appointed 


The newly appointed 
secretary of the Southern 
Business Education As- 
sociation is H. P. Guy of 
the University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, Ken- 
tucky. Mr. Guy succeeds 
Clyde Humphrey, for- 
merly of the University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville, 
Tennessee. 

Mr. Guy obtained his 
A. B. and M. A. degrees 
from the University of 
Kentucky. He has also 
completed graduate work 
at the University of 
Southern California, Los Angeles, California, 
and the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Before accepting his appointment as secre- 
tary of the Southern Business Education 
Association, Mr. Guy was the editor and 
managing editor of Modern Business Educa- 
tion, the monthly publication of the Asso- 
ciation. As yet, the new editor and managing 
editor for Modern Business Education has 
not been appointed. 

It has also been announced that Jackson- 
ville, Florida, has been selected as the con- 
vention city for the next meeting of the 
Southern Business Education Association. 





H. P. Guy 


Invitational Conference 


The Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana, was host at the nineteenth annual 
Invitational Conference of Indiana Business 
Teachers on February 10 and 11. The Con- 
ference was supplemented by the fourth 
annual exhibit sponsored by the business 
education department of Ball State Teachers 
College. The following speakers appeared 
on the program: Dr. M. E. Studebaker, Ball 
State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana; 
Dr. John R. Gregg, Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, New York City; B. Frank Kyker, 
chief of the Business Education Service, 
Department of Interior, Washington, D. C.; 
Dr. Floyd I. McMurray, Indiana state super- 
intendent of public instruction; Ernest H. 
Crabbe, editor, South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; and Dr. Ralph 
W. Noyer, dean of Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 

The Xi chapter of Pi Omega Pi, national 
honorary fraternity, was host at an informal 
reception held at the exhibit. 
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nical values of business information thie us 
occupation. The vocabulary used was cin wi 
difficulties of pupils in the ninth grade {Many 
sketches, and engraved forms are used tifgsist 
The primary purpose of this book is to showgppils | 
their professional aniférson 


Business 





1. How a business operates. 
2. The principles and practices of modern business. 


3. Fundamental economic problems, as well as governmental policies 
that control modern business operations. 


4. Business methods, including information about business corre- 
spondence, filing, organizing a business, and the forms of business 
organization. 








5. The procedures in buying for a business, the procedures in whole- 
sale and retail selling, and general office activities and routine. 


These interesting discussions of business are of necessity ele- 
mentary in nature because the book is designed primarily for 
pupils in the ninth and tenth grades. The content of the 
textbook is general in its presentation, yet those who elect to 
continue the study of business subjects will find that they 
have a background that will aid them in efficiently mastering 


advanced courses. 
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Personal Business 
Relationships 
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e useful to everyone regardless of his 

S cen with an understanding of the reading 

ide {Many visual aids, such as photographs, 

d tiRsist the pupil in gaining clear concepts. 
Owmpils how they may become successful in all 
andfersonal relationships. 


1. Information that will help the individual to become a more intelligent 
buyer of goods and services. 


2. Fundamental information needed in buying a home, in investing 
money, and in borrowing. 


3. An understanding of the relationship between business and the 
community. 





. The vital importance of business law and good business ¢thics. 


5. How to use intelligently the services of business that are 
available to the consumer. 


The consumer emphasis in this textbook will show pupils the 
fundamental reasons for business. The primary purpose of this 
portion of the textbook is to aid pupils to become enlightened 
buyers of goods and services, and to help them in their pro- 
fessional and business relations. Each discussion is presented 
in simple, interesting, and clear language. Numerous visual aids 


serve as important instructional devices. 
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State and District Contests — Spring, 1939 





























Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contests Contests nent ate 
By When Held | When Held anager nclude 
Alabama Alabama None March 24 Minerva Mathews, Typewriting 
Education Paul Hayne High 
Association School, Birmingham 
Arkansas Henderson State | April 21-22 May 5-6 L. M. Goza, Typewriting 
Teachers College, Superintendent of Shorthand 
Arkadelphia Schools, Arkadelphia 
California Modesto Junior | None April 24-28 Cletus E. Zumwalt, Bookkeeping 
College, Modesto Modesto Junior Col- Typewriting 
lege, Modesto Shorthand 
Colorado Colorado State | None April 27-28 A. O. Colvin, Bookkeeping 
(Rocky College of Colorado State College | Typewriting 
Mountain) | Education, of Education, Greeley Shorthand 
Greeley Com’! Law 
Penmanship 
Rapid Cal. 
Consumer 
Economics 
Spelling 
Connecticut Connecticut None March 18 Ellen C. Talcott, Bookkeeping 
Business Moody School, Typewriting 
Educators’ New Britain Shorthand 
Association 
Florida Florida April 15 April 29 Chester Crowder, Bookkeeping 
Commercial High School, Typewriting 
Teachers’ Leesburg Shorthand 
Association 
Idaho Idaho High None April 17-21 E F. Grider, Bookkeeping 
School Commer- High School, Typewriting 
cial Association Boise Shorthand 
4 
Illinois Illinois State Districts, May 12-13 M. B. Thompson, Bookkeeping 
Commercial April 15; Twp. High School, Typewriting 
Teachers’ Sectionals, Bridgeport Shorthand 
Association May 6 
Indiana Ball State Mass Contest, April 15 Dr. M. E. Studebaker, | Bookkeeping 
Teachers April 1 Ball State Typewriting 
College, Teachers College, Shorthand 
Muncie Muncie Bus. Aptitude 
Central Normal | None April 1 Mrs. Blanche M. Bookkeeping 
College, Wean, Central Typewriting 
Danville Normal College, Shorthand 
Danville Bus. Adminis- 
tration 
Iowa Iowa Commer- April 22 May 15 Ralph S. Novak, Typewriting 
cial Contest High School, Shorthand 
Association Ida Grove 
Kansas Kansas State None May 1-6 Dr. H. E. Schrammel, | Bookkeeping 
Teachers Col- | Kansas State Stenography 
lege, Emporia | Teachers College, Com’| Law 
| Emporia Junior Business 
| Training 
| | Bus. Arithmetic 
Commercial 
| Geography 
| | | Economics 
| | | Spelling 
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Contest District State 
State Sponsored Contests Contests Contest Subjects 
By When Held When Held Manager Included 
louisiana Louisiana April 14 April 28 Howard M. Norton, Bookkeeping 
State Louisiana State Typewriting 
University, University, Baton Shorthand 
Baton Rouge Rouge Com.Arithmetic 
Michigan The Business None May 138 G. I. Nippress, Bookkeeping 
(Northeast) | Institute, The Business Typewriting 
Saginaw Institute, Saginaw Shorthand 
(Thumb and} Port Huron None May 13 N. A. Lanfear, Bookkeeping 
River Business Port Huron Typewriting 
District) College, Business College, Shorthand 
Port Huron Port Huron Spelling 
Missouri Missouri Eureka, Spring- | April 29 C. K. Linn, Bookkeeping 
Commercial field, April 14; High School, Typewriting 
Association Kansas City, North Kansas City Shorthand 
Warrensburg, 
Maryville, 
April 15; Cape 
Girardeau, 
Kirksville, 
April 22 
Montana Montana April 5-6 April 27-29 Leora M. Hapner, Bookkeeping 
State College, Montana State Typewriting 
Bozeman College, Bozeman Shorthand 
Nebraska Nebraska High | Crete, David State winners | O. L. Webb, Bookkeeping 
School City, Wayne, determined Box 1521, Typewriting 
' Activities Kearney, from district | Lincoln Shorthand 
Association Holdrege, Sid- winners Spelling 
ney, Nebraska 
City, Mitchell, 
and Chadron, 
April 15 
Nevada | Nevada Com- None May 138 Mary A. Hoagland, Bookkeeping 
| mercial Teachers Pershing Co. High Typewriting 
| Association School, Lovelock Shorthand 
New Mexico | New Mexico April 20-22 None Elmer C. Humphrey, Bookkeeping 
(South- State Teachers New Mexico State Typewriting 
western) | College, Teachers College, Shorthand 
Silver City Silver City 
New York New York State | April 29 May 13 George R. Tilford, Bookkeeping 
| Business Educa- 101 Slocum Hall, Typewriting 
| tion Contest Syracuse University, | Shorthand 
Association Syracuse | Com’! Law 
| Commercial 
| Arithmetic 
| Economics 
North The Woman’s None April 12-14 G. H. Parker, | Bookkeeping 
Carolina College of the The Woman’s College | Typewriting 
University of of the University of | Shorthand 
North Carolina, North Carolina, Com’! Law 
Greensboro Greensboro | Gen’l Business 
| Salesmanship 
North | University of Ellendale, April | May 12 | Viona C. Hansen, | Typewriting 
Dakota | North Dakota, 11; Mandan, Central High School, | Shorthand 
| Grand Forks April 12; Dickin- | | Grand Forks an 
son, April 13; 
Minot, Williston, 
April 15; Devils 
Lake, April 17; 
| Valley City, 
| April 19; Grand 
| Forks, April 21; | 
| Fargo, April 22 
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Contest District State , 

State Sponsored Contests Contests Contest Subjects 
By When Held When Held Manager Included 
Ohio State Depart- May 6 State Dr. Ray G. Wood, Bookkeeping 
ment of Educa- Recognition, | State Department of Typewriting 

tion, The Ohio May 20 Education, Columbus Shorthand 

Scholarship Tests 

Oklahoma Northwestern April 21 None Alice Eckel, Bookkeeping 
State Teachers Northwestern State Typewriting 

College, Alva Teachers College, Alva | Shorthand 
Central State April 7-8 None Earl Clevenger, Bookkeeping 
Teachers Col- Central State Teachers | Typewriting 

lege, Edmond College, Edmond Shorthand 
Panhandle April 18-15 None Robert A. Lowry, Bookkeeping 
A. & M. College, Panhandle A. & M. Typewriting 

Goodwell College, Goodwell Shorthand 


Business Law 


Oklahoma Com- | April 27 None E. E. Hatfield, Bookkeeping 
mercial Teach- University of Typewriting 
ers’ Federation Oklahoma, Norman Shorthand 
Oklahoma May 4-6 None W. Rude, Typewriting 
A. & M. College, Oklahoma A. & M. Shorthand 
Stillwater College, Stillwater 
Southwestern April 6-8 None A. C. Guffy, Bookkeeping 
State Teachers Southwestern State Typewriting 
College, Teachers College, Shorthand 
Weatherford Weatherford Business Law 
Business 


Mathematics 

















University April 13-15 None James O. Thompson, Bookkeeping 
Prep. School University Prep. School | Typewriting 
and Jr. College, and Jr. College, Shorthand 
Tonkawa Tonkawa 
Oregon Oregon State None April 22 H. T. Vance, Typewriting 
College, Oregon State College, | Shorthand 
Corvallis Corvallis 
Pennsylvania | Pennsylvania None May 12-13 Roy S. Garman, Typewriting 
Business Senior High School, Shorthand 
Educators’ Reading 
Association 
State Teachers None April 29- W. C. Forney, Bookkeeping 
College, May 6 State Teachers Typewriting 
Bloomsburg College, Bloomsburg Shorthand 
Business Law 
Business 
Arithmetic 
South South Carolina | April 5-7 April 28 F. DeVere Smith, Bookkeeping 
Carolina High School Olympia High School, | Typewriting 
League Columbia Shorthand 
Arithmetic 
Texas Interscholastic District Con- May 6 Florence M. Stullken, | Typewriting 
League, Univer- | tests, April 8 University of Texas, Shorthand 
sity of Texas, and 15; Region Austin 
Austin Contest, April 22 
Utah Brigham Young | None April 14 Evan M. Croft, Bookkeeping 
University, Brigham Young Typewriting 
Provo University, Provo Shorthand 
Washington University of None May 13 Frank H. Hamack, Typewriting 
Washington, University of Shorthand 
Seattle Washington, Seattle 
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Wisconsin Spencerian None April 22 A. C. Braunwarth, Typewriting 
(Southern) | College, Spencerian College, Shorthand 
Milwaukee Milwaukee Penmanship 
Personality 
OTHER CONTESTS 
Type of Contest Date of Contest Contest Sponsored by Subjects 
Illinois State Personality April 1 L. A. Orr, Grant Community Bookkeeping 
Contest (Peoria, Kankakee, High School, Ingleside Typewriting 
Waukegon, Moline) Shorthand 
National Personality May 19-20 L. A. Orr, Grant Community Bookkeeping 
Contest (Chicago) High School, Ingleside Typewriting 
Shorthand 
International Commercial June 27-28 W. C. Maxwell, High School, Bookkeeping 
Schools Contest Hinsdale, Illinois Typewriting 
(New York City) Shorthand 
Machine Calculation 
Machine Transcription 
National Catholic Every-pupil, Lt. Col. G. W. Gatschet, Typewriting 
Typing Contest March 9; St. Joseph College, 
Individual-pupil, Hays, Kansas 
April 27 
Nation-Wide Every-Pupil April 12 H. E. Schrammel, director of Bookkeeping 
Scholarship Contest Bureau of Educational Measure- Typewriting 
ments, Kansas State Teachers Stenography 
College, Emporia, Kansas Business Arithmetic 
Junior Bus. Training 
Alpha lota Business Education Society 


The dates for the Alpha Iota Sorority 
conclaves, to be held during the spring, 
have just been announced. These dates are 
as follows: 

April 15-16. . Third Annual California Conclave, Stock- 
ton 


-Fourth Annual Missouri-Kansas 
clave, Kansas City, Missouri 


April 22-23. Con- 


May 6-7....Tenth Semi-Annual Michigan Conclave, 
Grand Rapids 

May 6-7....Third Annual West Virginiaetta Con- 
clave, Parkersburg 

May 20-21..Fifth Annual Midwest Conclave, Des 
Moines, Iowa 

May 20-21. .Sixth Annual Northwest Conclave, Ocean 
Lake, Oregon 

May 20-21..Fourth Annual Ohio Conclave, Cincin- 
nati 

May 27-28. .Eighth Annual Illinois Conclave, Peoria 

July 13-16..Ninth Annual Convention, Wilmington, 


Delaware 


There are now 141 chapters of Alpha Lota 
Sorority. The Chi Beta Chapter, Saskatoon- 
Success Business College, Saskatoon, Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, was installed on Feb- 
ruary 23. 

On February 25, the Delta Upsilon Chap- 
ter, Massey Business College, Jacksonville, 
Florida, was installed. 
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The National Society for Business Educa- 
tion, which has been in existence for many 
years, and which was formally reconstituted 
in 1936, will sponsor the economic courses 
in Sweden in 1939. The economic courses for 
1940 and for 1941 will be held in Hungary 
and in Rumania, respectively. 

A one-year membership in the National 
Society for Business Education is $1.00; a 
three-year membership is $2.50. The “Com- 
parative Study of Business Education in 
Various Countries,” which is distributed 
through the Society, is available for $1.25. 

The Society publishes twice a year an 
International Review for Business Education. 
This review is sent to members of the 
Society. It is published in French, German, 
Italian, and English. It contains much 
worth-while material pertaining to business 
education, and it should be available for 
graduate and for research students in every 
school where an attempt is made to deal 
with this phase of business education. 


Individual and group memberships may 
be obtained by sending United States cur- 
rency to Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, Secretary, 
American Office, Washington Square at 
Washington Place, New York, New York. 
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South Carolina Teachers 


R. A. James, president of the commercial 
section of the South Carolina Education 
Association, and head of the secretarial 
science department of the University of 
South Carolina, Columbia, South Carolina, 
has submitted the following program for the 
meeting of the Association, which was held 
in Columbia on March 23 and 24: 


THURSDAY, MARCH 23 
9:00 a. M.—10:30 a. M. 
Registration 
10:30 a. M.—11:30 A. M. 

Address by Dr. A. J. Lawrence, director of commer- 
cial education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky 

11:30 a. M.—12:30 P. M, 
Business meeting and election of officers 
1:00 P. M. 
Goodfellowship luncheon 


FRIDAY, MARCH 24 


9:30 a. M.-11:30 a. M. 

Address by Dr. A. J. Lawrence, director of commer- 
cial education, University of Kentucky, Lexington, 
Kentucky 

12:00 m 
Meeting of officers and district chairmen 


Illinois Teachers 


The Illinois Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual convention at the 
LeClair Hotel, Moline, Illinois, on April 14 
and 15. 

The following program has been arranged: 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14 
Morning 

Tours of the home office of the Royal Neighbors and 

the Rock Island Arsenal 
2:30 P. M. 

“Constructing The Commercial Curriculum for the 
Modern Secondary School”’—Lewis R. Toll, 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, Macomb, 
Illinois 

3:30 P. M. 

“What Business Requires of the Commercial Grad- 

uate”—Richard Anderson, Rock Island, Illinois 
Evening 

Banquet in conjunction with the Illinois Vocational 

Association 
SATURDAY, APRIL 15 
Morning 

General meeting with the Illinois Vocational Asso- 

ciation 
Noon 

Luncheon and business meeting ‘ 

“Trends in Commercial Education” —Ear] P. Strong, 
director of commercial education, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa 








Business Training Graduates 


Below is a picture of the members of the 
business training class to be graduated from 
The Woman’s College of The University of 
North Carolina, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. The members of the class will be 
awarded the B. S. degree in business ad- 
ministration and a Class A teacher’s cer- 
tificate. An equal number of students will 
graduate in specialized secretarial training. 


The enrollment in the Department has 
practically doubled that of last year. The 
thirty-seven seniors graduating in business 
teacher training last year were all placed 
in desirable teaching positions. The in- 


structors in the Department are: George 
M. Joyce, director of the commercial de- 
partment, Patty Spruill, Maude L. Adams, 
G. H. Parker, and Vance T. Littlejohn. 
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University of Denver 


The seventy-fifth anniversary of the Uni- 
versity of Denver, Denver, Colorado, was 
celebrated on March 3-5. Among those ap- 
pearing on the celebration program were: 
Dr. David Shaw Duncan, chancellor of the 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado; 
Dr. Raymond A. Kent, president of the 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky; Douglas P. Miller, commercial at- 
tache, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce; Dr. Frederic L. Paxson, Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley, California; Dr. 
Neil Carothers, Lehigh University, Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania; and Dr. Rufus B. 
von KleinSmid, president of the University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 

The University of Denver was granted a 
charter in 1880. Prior to that time, the 
college was operated under the name of the 
Colorado Seminary. During the seventy- 
five years of operation, the University of 
Denver has grown from a student body of 
less than 100 to one of over 4,500; and from 
one building to fifteen buildings. 


Degree Awarded 


The degree of Doctor 
of Education has been 
awarded to J. Frank 
Dame, an instructor in 
business subjects in the 
Upper Darby Senior 
High School, Upper Dar- 
by, Pennsylvania. This 
degree was awarded by 
Temple University, Phil- 
adelphia, Pennsylvania, 
where Dr. Dame has 
also obtained his Mas- 
ter’s degree. His under- 
graduate training was 
obtained at New York 
University, New York 
City, where he received the degree of 
Bachelor of Science 

Dr. Dame has the distinction of having 
been awarded the Phi Delta Kappa medal 
for outstanding research in education at 
Temple University. He is a special lecturer 
on commercial education at Temple Univer- 
sity. 





Dr. J. Frank Dame 








e Personal traits 

e Objectionable habits 
¢ Traits of personality 
e Behavior habits 

° Business ethics 

* Acceptable attitudes 
Business techniques 
Personal regimen 
Applying for a job 


Meeting 
opportunities 











SOUTH-WESTERN 


New York 


Cincinnati 





ALL THESE POINTS AND MORE 
ARE INTERESTINGLY DEVELOPED 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


Throughout the textbook the student is given 
an opportunity to analyze personality traits, 
habits, and attitudes that register satisfactorily 
in business relationships. The information about 
behavior in business is equally valuable for all 
types of office workers. There are problems for 
class discussion, written exercises, and topics 
for special study. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Chicago 


IN 


By Ray Abrams 


PUBLISHING CoO. 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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Chicago 


Recently Adopted in 





SOUTH CAROLINA 
and OREGON 


“20TH CENTURY” is now adopted in more than 12,000 schools. 
It is the most popular textbook in its field because it is easy to 
teach, and it encourages a steady improvement in typewriting 
technique. It is superior in binding, in paper, and in printing. 
Complete materials are available with the textbook, including 
workbooks, standardized achievement tests, motivation awards, 
and a free manual of teaching suggestions. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


San Francisco 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING 
THIRD EDITION 
By Lessenberry and Jevon 


Dallas 
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Occupational Index 


John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner 
of Education; Alexander J. Stoddard, super- 
intendent of schools, Denver, Colorado, and 
chairman of the Education Policies Com- 
mission; and Carl Milam, secretary of the 
American Library Association, constitute 
the new advisory board of the Occupational 
Index. 

The Occupational Index is prepared and 
distributed monthly by the National Occu- 
pational Conference, New York City. It 
is a continuous bibliography of books, 
pamphlets, and periodical references con- 
taining information helpful to persons in 
choosing an occupation. A free sample of 
the Occupational Index may be obtained 
upon request. Requests should be addressed 
to the National Occupational Conference, 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Service Area Conference 


The annual Service Area Conference, 
sponsored by the State Teachers College, 
Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, was held on 
March 17 and 18 at Shippensburg. “Busi- 
ness education in the secondary schools of 
Pennsylvania, with particular emphasis upon 
the high school business education curricu- 
lum and teacher preparation for business 
education” was the general theme of the 
conference. 


Addresses were given by B. Frank Kyker, 
chief of the Business Education Service, 
Office of Education, Department of the 
Interior, Washington, D. C.; and Bishop 
Brown, director of the Research Bureau for 
Retail Training, University of Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Many outstand- 
ing Pennsylvania teachers gave interesting 
talks at the panel discussions. 








Morenci High School Business Training 
(Continued from page 350) 


interest of the rest of the student body in 
our work, a group of freshmen who, ineligi- 
ble to take commercial subjects, are on their 
own initiative taking typing after school 
twice a week without credit. 

Vocational values, social-business values, 
values which arise from social activity of 
students in a given field, outstanding fellow- 
ship and loyalty—these have been the aims 
of the nucleus Service Corps organization. 
The Corps has gone a long way in achieving 
its ends. 
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Artistic Typing Contest 


A nation-wide artistic typing contest is 
being sponsored by Julius Nelson, Windber 
High School, Windber, Pennsylvania. The 
contest is intended for students who are 
reasonably good typists, but who lack the 
speed necessary to qualify for typewriting 
contests in which speed is the objective. 

The rules of the Artistic Typing Contest 
are as follows: 


1. Any make of typewriter may be used, and any 
color of ribbon or combination of colors may be 
u 


2. No part of the design may be made other than 
on the typewriter. 

8. Either ornamental cover designs or any other 
subject may he used. In fact, any design is ac- 
ceptable as long as it has never before been 
published. 

4. Designs will be judged on the basis of originality 
and neatness, although erasing will be permitted. 

5. The decisions of the judges (art instructors and 
typewriting instructors) shall be final. 

6. The winning entry will receive a gold medal; 
the second-place winner will receive a silver 
medal; the next ten winners will receive bronze 
medals. The school submitting the best group of 
ten or more entries will receive a gold trophy. 
Teachers of winning contestants will receive 
special prizes. 

7. Any number of entries may be submitted by 
each contestant, but only one prize will be given. 

8. Each entry must be accompanied by five cents to 
defray the cost of conducting the contest. 

9. Each contestant should type his name and the 
name and the address of his school in the top 
right-hand corner on the back of each entry. 

10. Students of any public school, parochial school, 
business college, or university where typewriting 
is taught may compete as long as the school is 
located in continental United States. 


Entries should be sent flat to Julius Nelson, 
Sponsor, Nation-Wide Artistic Typing Con- 
test, Windber High School, Windber, Penn- 
sylvania. No entries will be returned. All 
entries must be postmarked not later than 
Saturday, May 1, 1939. 





WANTED 
Information on Model Offices 


E. W. Alexander of Hadley Vocational School, 
St. Louis, Missouri, has been teaching office 
practice for many years on a model office plan. 
He would like to hear from other teachers who 
are following the same plan. This plan is some- 
times referred to as the integrated plan whereby 
all instruction is given under conditions that 
are similar to actual office conditions. If you are 
teaching under this plan, please correspond with 


E. W. ALEXANDER 
Hadley Vocational School 
3405 Bell Avenue 

St. Louis, Missouri 
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Central Valley Business Conference 


The Stanislaus County Commercial Club 
was host to the second Central Valley Busi- 
ness Conference held at Turlock Union High 
School, Turlock, California, on March 18. 
The speakers who appeared on the program 
were: Harris Skelton, Modesto Junior Col- 
lege, Modesto, California; Roy Stockton, 
chief of the California Employment Ser- 
vice; Anne Ahlberg, secretary, Varner & 
Rickenbacker, Deputy City Tax Collector; 
Arthur E. Wood, state supervisor of junior 
guidance and placement; L. R. Barnett, 
public accountant, Modesto, California; 
Elden Ord, Bank of America; A. E. Hawke, 
former manager of Hawke Department 
Store; Hugh M. Blowers, regional supervisor 
of distributive education in California. 

Mae B. White, Union High School, Tur- 
lock, directed the conference. She was as- 
sisted by Gordon K. Smith, Union High 
School, Turlock; Estha Rodkey, Union High 
School, Turlock; and Josephine Gerrick, 
High School, Yreka. 


Michigan Teachers 


The midwinter conference for commercial 
teachers of Region 8, under the auspices of 
the Michigan Commercial Education Asso- 
ciation, was held on February 25 at the 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo. 
Those appearing on the program were: 
Howard Bigelow, Western State Teachers 
College, Kalamazoo; Jack Milligan, State 
Education Department, Lansing; A. L. 
Prickett, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana; J. B. Vanderberg, secretary of the 
Upjohn Company, Kalamazoo; Berenice 
Dowdle, W. K. Kellogg, Junior High School, 
Battle Creek; George A. Strickland, Central 
High School, Kalamazoo; and Dr. Merle S. 
Ward, president of Ferris Institute, Big 
Rapids. 

Following the morning session, a luncheon 
was held in the cafeteria at Walwood Hall. 





Texas Conference 


“What is Business Education Doing to 
Help the Youth of Today?” was the general 
theme of the commercial teachers conference 
which was held on March 4 in the Social 
Center Building of Sam Houston State 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas. The 
conference was sponsored by the class in 
methods of teaching commercial subjects, 
under the direction of Ike Harrison. The 
main address, ““What Part Does Personality 
Play in Business Success?”, was delivered 
by Dr. Evelyn M. Carrington of Sam 
Houston State Teachers College. 


More than 100 commercial teachers of 
the east and the southeastern sections of 
Texas attended this conference. A play 
entitled “A Dollar Down” was also pre- 
sented at the meeting. This play was pro- 
duced by the business administration class 
of the college and was directed by A. Edison 
Starkey. 


Kentucky Education Association 


The meeting of the business section of the 
Kentucky Education Association will be 
held in Lexington, Kentucky, on April 13. 
Chairman R. R. Richards of Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Kentucky, has announced the following 
program for the meeting: 


10:50 a. M. 

A visit through the various departments of the Bel- 
knap Hardware and Manufacturing Company, 
Lexington. Luncheon will be served in the cafe- 
teria. 

3:00 P. M. 

Address: “How Much Commerce Should My High 
School Offer?”—Ernest H. Crabbe, editor, South- 
Western Publishing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

3:45 P. M. 

Discussion—Thirty minutes will be devoted to dis- 
cussion on the address given by Mr. Crabbe, and 
fifteen minutes will be devoted to a discussion of 
the visit to the Belknap plant. 

4:30 P. M. 
Business meeting and adjournment 





net prices, transportation charges prepaid: 


Send your order direct to the office listed below. 





BARGAIN SALE OF BLANK BOOKS 


We have on hand a large number of journals, ledgers, and miscellaneous columnar ruled blanks. These 
have been taken from various bookkeeping sets. We offer these bound booklets for sale at the following 


RS coe ote Metts es At ticking 
IFRS ee ree 
Miscellaneous Columnar Books....... 


No order will be accepted for less than a dozen or more of one kind. Cash must accompany the order. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
201-203 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 


.40 a doz. 
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BOOKKEEPING instruction 
based on a NATURAL 


background 





for RURAL SCHOOLS 
By Studebaker 





BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING FOR RURAL SCHOOLS was 
written especially for use in teaching business methods and account- 
ing principles for pupils enrolled in (a) the commercial classes of 
rural high schools or small town high schools in rural communities, or 
(b) in vocational agricultural classes. The 
primary aim of the author is to teach the 
fundamental principles of accounting and 
business methods through the use of 
problems with which the rural boys and 
girls are in daily contact. The pupil will 
learn better and faster because he is 
studying in terms with which he is familiar. 
The principles are applied through the use 
of problems, short exercises, and sets. 














BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 
FOR RURAL SCHOOLS is essentially a 
course adapted to the natural background 
of the rural student. 
































vWv 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Consumer Education Conference 


A national conference on consumer educa- 
tion will be held at Stephens College, Colum- 
bia, Missouri, on April 3-5. The conference 
will be sponsored by the Institute for Con- 
sumer Education, Stephens College. 

“The Next Steps in Consumer Education” 
has been selected as the general theme of 
the conference. Some of the important topics 
to be discussed at the conference are: ““The 
Challenge of Consumer Problems,” “How 
Far Can Education Solve Consumer Prob- 
lems?” “Choosing, Using, and Improving 
Materials in the Field,” “Meeting the Needs 
of Particular Consumer Groups,” “How Is 
Consumer Education Related to Other 
Subjects?” “Interrelations of Consumer 
Education and Marketing.” Many promi- 
nent leaders in education will discuss these 
different phases of consumer education. 


New Jersey Teachers 


The midwinter meeting of the High School 
Commercial Teachers’ Association of New 
Jersey was held on February 18 at the Wee- 
quahic High School, Newark, New Jersey. 
R. Dorothea Jones of Hillside High School, 
Hillside, New Jersey, presided over the 
meeting. The welcoming address was given 
by Raymond C. Goodfellow, director of 
business education, Newark, New Jersey. 

Talks were given by Charles E. Metzger, 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania; Puzant Gabriel, Cliffside Park High 
School, Cliffside Park, New Jersey; Doro- 
thea C. Wurthmann, McKinley High School, 
Newark, New Jersey; and Edna Eikenberry, 
High School, Ridgewood, New Jersey. An 
interesting address with illustrated motion 
pictures on “Travels in Irak, Syria, Lebanon, 





Commercial Clinic 


The Commercial Clinic, which was helc 
last year for the first time at Indiana Stat« 
Teachers College, Terra Haute, Indiana. 
has been made an annual event. The next 
Clinic will be held on April 8. Several hun- 
dred Indiana commercial teachers are ex- 
pected to attend. 

The Clinic is designed mainly for grad- 
uates of the commerce department of 
Indiana State Teachers College. However, 
others are welcome to attend. The unusual 
feature of the Clinic is the absence of a 
formal program aside from a list of discus- 
sion topics which is compiled in advance on 
the basis of a questionnaire sent to the 
teachers most likely to attend. 

The purpose of the Clinic is to provide a 
clearing house for everyday problems en- 
countered in the commercial classroom. 


Rocky Mountain Regional Contest 


The 1938-39 Rocky Mountain Regional 
Commercial Contest, to be conducted by 
the Colorado State College of Education, 
Greeley, Colorado, will be held on Thursday 
and Friday, April 27 and 28, in Gunter Hall, 
Greeley. The contest is open to all high 
school students in the Rocky Mountain 
district, including the states of Colorado, 
Kansas, Nebraska, New Mexico, Utah, 
Wyoming, and other nearby states. 

The events in first- and second-year 
shorthand and first- and second-year type- 
writing will be held on April 27. The events 
in spelling, bookkeeping, law, penmanship, 
rapid calculation, and consumer economics 
will be held on April 28. A registration fee 
of 50 cents will be charged for each individual 
contestant for each event in which he par- 








Palestine, and Egypt” was given by Hon. ticipates. It is not necessary to register in 
Arthur W. North, explorer and lecturer. advance. 
Delta Pi Epsilon 


The Alpha Chapter of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
an honorary graduate fraternity in business 
education, sponsored a panel discussion on 
distributive education. The panel discussion 
was held at the Washington Square Building 
of New York University, New York City, 
on March 10. The meeting was arranged in 
order to acquaint business educators with 
the implications and opportunities in train- 
ing for the distributive occupations. 

Hamden Forkner of Columbia University, 
New York City, acted as chairman of the 
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panel group. Other members of the group 
included: H. Davison, director of distribu- 
tive occupations for the state of New York; 
Dr. Herbert A. Tonne, New York Univer- 
sity, New York City; Elizabeth Westgate, 
personnel director of Bloomingdale Brothers, 
New York City; Grace Brennan, Co-opera- 
tive Placement, Board of Education, New 
York City; Carleton J. Siegler. Newton 
High School, Queens, New York City; 
Lloyd H. Jacobs, Trenton State Teachers 
College, Trenton, New Jersey. 
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BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


By Shields and Wilson 








BUSINESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS was written to fulfill the constantly 
growing demand for a nontechnical course that satisfactorily combines 
the subjects of practical economics, personal and business manage- 
ment, budgeting, savings, investments, and business organization. All 
topics in the book have been carefully selected to come within the prac- 
tical possibilities of the student's life and his scope of learning. The 
contents have been checked carefully with all available studies to 
determine the types of information needed by the consumer. BUSI- 
NESS-ECONOMIC PROBLEMS welds together and provides valuable 
training for personal and family management and includes such sub- 
jects as economics, law, salesmanship, marketing, buying and selling 
relations, and personal management. Principles of economics are 
introduced only when they can help the student interpret business 
relations. The treatment in this book is unlike 
that in any other textbook. It is practical and 
concrete in its presentation of the business 
problems that directly and indirectly affect the 
individual. 


paess ECONOMIC 
PRoBLems 


There are questions, problems, and projects to 
test the student's ability to apply his knowledge 
to new and definite situations. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 
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Abolish the 
Spelling Hazard 








Word Studies 


By R. G. WALTERS 


The ability to spell correctly is one of 
the greatest assets that your graduates 
can have as they enter the business 
office. Poor spelling is oftentimes a 
hazard that will retard the progress of 
an employee. This textbook is more 
than a business speller because the 
author attempts to arouse the stu- 
dents’ interest in the following man- 
ner: 
1. All words are shown first as 


they would ordinarily appear in 
printed copy. 


2. The correct pronunciation of 
all difficult words is indicated by 
diacritical marks. 


3. The correct syllabication of 
most of the words is shown. 


4. The lessons are arranged in a 
logical manner. 


5. An effort is made to humanize 
the teaching of spelling through 
comments provided at the be- 
ginning of each lesson. 


The lessons in WORD STUDIES are 
arranged so that the book may be 
ideally used for classes in spelling, 
advanced _ shorthand, _typewriting, 
business English, secretarial training. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


New York 
San Francisco Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 
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Tri-State Association 


The meeting of the Tri-State Commercial 
Education Association will be held on April 
14 and 15 at the Hotel William Penn, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. The following pro- 
gram has been planned: 


FRIDAY, APRIL 14 
8:30 P. M. 


Semiformal party, with dancing and cards, at the 
William Penn Hotel 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15 
9:30 A. M. 
Business meeting and election of officers 
10:00 a. M. 

Address—Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, 

Columbia University, New York City 
10:40 a. M. 

Discussion led by Clyde M. Rowe, Schenley High 

School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
11:00 a. M. 

Address—Henry G. Weaver, director of Customer 
Research Staff, Genera] Motors Corporation, De- 
troit, Michigan 

Discussion 
12:30 P. M. 

Luncheon 

Address: “Europe in Transition”’—Dr. James G. 
McDonald, president of Brooklyn Institute of Arts 
and Sciences, and chairman of the Foreign Policy 
Association 

At the luncheon on Saturday, an award 

will be presented to the membership chair- 
man having the greatest increase in enroll- 
ment. The membership chairmen are: 
chairman for Ohio, Howard Wheland, John 
Hay High School, Cleveland; chairman for 
Pittsburgh, Louis W. Korona, Taylor Alder- 
dice High School, Pittsburgh; chairman for 
Pennsylvania, Anna H. Brier, Gibson Senior 
High School, Butler; chairman for West 
Virginia, T. B. Cain, West Virginia Business 
College, Clarksburg. 


New York Vocational Association 


The ninth annual convention of the New 
York State Vocational Association will be 
held on April 12-14 at the Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania, New York City. Thursday, April 13, 
has been set as the date for the meeting of 
the commercial section. The following pro- 
gram has been planned: 


3:15-5:00 P. M. 

“Publicity’—Bernice Fitz-Gibbon, Publicity Di- 
rector, John Wanamaker’s, New York City 

“Consumer Relations”—Emily Bates, Training De- 
partment, Lord & Taylor’s, New York City 

“‘Placement”—Mary Whitman, Personnel Counselor, 
Stern Bros., New York City 

Industries’ Responsibility for Citizenship Training” 
—Edgar Salinger, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Resettlement Division of the National 
Co-ordinating Commission 
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University Training School 
(Continued from page $53) 


state and federal regulations of the George- 
Deen Act of 1937 for co-operative retail sales 
training. It should be remembered that the 
retail selling curriculum is terminal in 
nature and is not designed to meet require- 
ments for a baccalaureate degree from any 
four-year institution. 

From the single course beginning, twelve 
hours of salesmanship and related courses 
are now offered. Color and design, indis- 
pensable to the efficient retail sales person, 
was introduced in the spring of 1938. Ad- 
vertising was introduced in the fall of 1938. 

The remainder of the retail selling curric- 
ulum is made up of courses from the general 
business curriculum. These offerings include: 
business mathematics, business law, book- 
keeping and accounting, government, and 
English. As in all other curricula, freshman 
lecture and freshman English are required. 
Electives may be selected from any division 
of the college, but it is recommended that 
electives be taken in commerce with the 
exception of one course in psychology. 

Two additional courses are contemplated 
for the retail curriculum: merchandising and 
window decoration and show card writing. 


The inclusion of these two courses will bring 
the total offering in retail selling and related 
subjects up to eighteen hours. It is the in- 
tention to maintain the eighteen hours of 
core courses on the co-operative basis; that 
is, a student will be required to work a 
minimum of fifteen hours each week during 
the time he is enrolled in the courses. 

The advantage of the co-operative retail 
training program over the formal type of 
instruction is in immediate application of 
theory to practical situations. Co-operative 
courses imply co-ordination of employment 
duties with instructional activities. Through 
co-ordination, the course content is deter- 
mined by the immediate vocational needs 
of the students. 

The two objectives of the commerce cur- 
riculum at the University Preparatory 
School and Junior College—meeting the 
freshman and the sophomore requirements 
of the four-year institutions and providing 
for effective terminal business education— 
have met with considerable success by the 
offerings of the commerce department. The 
courses for business administration and sec- 
retarial science are acceptable in the major 
institutions. The effectiveness of the general 
business terminal curriculum is evidenced by 
the success of our graduates. 
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e Letter-Placement Charts 
e Arrangement of the Letter 
¢ Capitalization 

¢ Forms of Address 

e Syllabication 


e Punctuation 


STENOGRAPHER'’S 
REFERENCE MANUAL 


By Larsen—Freitag—Koebele 





The STENOGRAPHER’S REFERENCE MANUAL gives concise, specific information as a guide in 
performing daily routine office duties. Particular attention is given to the handling of daily corre- 
spondence, and additional information is given on office procedure. Some of the topics covered 
are listed above. The book contains 80 pages, 814"x11’, bound in paper. List price 52 cents, sub- 
ject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Teachers Service Column 








JUNIOR BUSINESS 
by Clay D. Slinker, co-author 
General Business 








A TEACHING PLAN. Discover the back- 
ground of information or experience the 
pupils have for the unit that is about to be 
studied. Explain the principles and the 
practices involved in the unit and give illus- 
trations. The objectives of the unit may 
then be suggested and the assignment may 
be agreed upon. 

Now, the pupils are ready to begin study- 
ing the textbook and to begin working out 
the problems involved. The teacher should 
give help and criticism when it is needed. 
The time allotted for the unit may well be 
broken up into intervals for study, labora- 
tory work, trips for observations and in- 
quiry, and discussion. 

When the work of the unit has been com- 
pleted, the pupils should be given time to 
review it in order to recall and to organize 
their understandings of what has been stud- 
ied. While the unit is being reviewed, it is 
a good plan to outline it briefly so that the 
pupils will get a mental picture. Thus, the 
pupils will develop an ability to express 
their understandings, their beliefs, and their 
feelings rather than merely to absorb in- 
formation. If an outline of the unit is not 
made and reviewed, there is danger of 
pupils’ becoming mental sluggards. 

As a final step, the pupils should have a 
chance to express to the class the ideas 
they have formulated from the unit. This 
recitation may take any form the teacher or 
class may choose. It is a good idea to vary 
the form from time to time. 

Teachers whose pupils have difficulty in 
mastering assignments might, with profit, 
try a plan such as is outlined below. 

A. Use the entire class time for a few days 
to direct study habits. 

B. Have the pupils read sketchily a large 
unit of the assignment to get a general idea 
of content. 

C. Have the pupils read for learning facts 
or principles. (The teacher may tell the 
pupils how many facts to look for.) 

D. Have the pupils reflect, recall, and 
adjust principles to their own language. 

E. Allow the pupils to practice by telling 
others what they have learned. 

F. Have them apply the principles to 
other conditions or learnings. 
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TYPEWRITING 
by D. D. Lessenberry, co-author 
20th Century Typewriting 





ERROR ELIMINATION AND PROGRESSION. The 
correction of faulty technique is the first 
step in error elimination; the next step is the 
use of devices that will help the students to 
develop emotional stability at testing time. 
These devices for reducing tension are not 
new to teachers, nor can they be used with 
equal success in all class situations or for 
the same length of time. As a rule, a device 
should not be used for more than two weeks 
at a time. 


1. Have all correctable errors erased in 
timed writings. Apply a penalty for 
uncorrected errors or for unacceptable 
erasures. Students will recognize the 
loss of speed caused by taking time to 
erase. 


2. Assign paragraphs to be typed for five, 
ten, or fifteen minutes. Ask for a report 
on the percentage of accurate lines. 
Determine the percentage of line ac- 
curacy by dividing the number of error- 
less lines by the total lines typed. With 
the shift in emphasis from total errors 
to percentage of accurate lines, students 
will usually type long timed writings 
with lessened tension. 


8. Use class automatic progression to 
force all students to assume responsi- 
bility for the progress of the class. 
When this device is used, a certain 
number of students must type the same 
writing without error (at the same time). 
The suggested percentages for progres- 
sion are not inflexible, but they repre- 
sent a high standard for the class: 


75 per cent on one-minute writings 
60 per cent on two-minute writings 
40 per cent on three-minute writings 
25 per cent on five-minute writings 


4. Individual progression can be carried 
on simultaneously with class progres- 
sion. The student must type an error- 
less writing in three successive periods. 
In order to facilitate the administration 
of these tests when students are pro- 
gressing at different rates, students 
may take the tests for higher progres- 
sion divisions. They must, however, 
continue to take writings to satisfy the 
lower progression requirements. 
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LAW 
by Dwight A. Pomeroy, co-author 
Commercial Law 


REQUIRING PUPIL REACTIONS. A _ useful 
method of obtaining general class mastery 
of law is to require a reaction by each pupil 
to all questions and problems. At the same 
time, this method emphasizes one of the 
values of commercial law—mental training. 
When questions and problems are raised, 
it is important that all pupils formulate 
answers and reasons, regardless of whether 
such answers or reasons are right or wrong. 


This method may be applied to case 
problems, given in the textbook or by the 
instructor, that are assigned as part of the 
preparation for classroom discussion. Pre- 
sumably each pupil will have a reaction to 
these problems, particularly if a written re- 
port is demanded. 


The requirement of a reaction by each 
pupil in class discussions is particularly im- 
portant. The mental sluggard may await 
the answers and the reasons of other pupils. 
The backward pupil may not have time to 
consider the problems. In either instance, 
the pupil fails to obtain a valuable mental 
training. Moreover, he misses this aid in 
mastering the subject. 

The requirement of reactions by all or 
most of the pupils may be used to clarify 
particular principles or rules of law. As may 
be expected, the reactions of many pupils 
will often be wrong. These may, however, 
be turned to advantage in many instances. 
Backward pupils may be purposely called 
upon with the expectation of obtaining the 
wrong answer or reason. Then the instructor, 
by showing the consequences of such a 
decision, or by explaining why the reason is 
not valid, can clearly indicate the correct 
answer and the social value of the legal 
principle or rule. The same result may be 
obtained by having the correct answer given 
by another pupil and a comparison made of 
the reasons each pupil has assigned for his 
decision. 

This method of presentation is often more 
effective than having the correct answer 
given the first time. Hearing a correct 
statement of the law will not impress some 
pupils any more than reading the statement 
in the textbook. In addition, this method 
creates general interest and leads to a spirited 
debate. 
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BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 
by Ralph R. Rice, co-author 
Business Arithmetic 





SELLING APPLIED SKILLS. There are many 
workbooks that can be used in arithmetic 
and in almost all other subjects. Some of 
these workbooks are good, for they help 
teachers realize stated objectives; some of 
them need a thorough “going over” in order 
to make them acceptable. Many teachers 
use the workbooks merely as a labor-saving 
device for themselves instead of letting stu- 
dents use them to discover facts for them- 
selves. Some teachers won’t use workbooks 
because they prefer to make their own as 
they go along. This procedure is a good one 
if you have time. The workbook is not a 
panacea for educational ills any more than 
are objective tests. They are student helps; 
and anything that helps students to learn 
more readily (and permanently) is certainly 
worthy of serious consideration. That is, if 
it can be used effectively as a help in driving 
home the essentials of any subject. 


There is no doubt that the right kind of 
workbook in business arithmetic can be ef- 
fectively used in helping students to master 
the required essentials in arithmetic. I use 
the word “required” because business does 
require a degree of mastery that is probably 
not required in other pursuits. It has been 
suggested that teachers obtain business 
forms and use them for drill purposes so 
that students may have the required business 
practice that goes along with a course in 
business arithmetic. It is not always possible 
to obtain these forms. It would be much 
more convenient if teachers and students 
could have all the necessary forms, definitely 
correlated with the textbook they are using 
and satisfactorily tied up with the testing 
program that is given. 


Skills of any kind are valuable if they can 
be applied in the solution of actual problems. 
A workbook in business arithmetic seems to 
be just what is needed to provide an oppor- 
tunity for students to put their skill to work 
solving problems. Students like workbooks. 
They are almost always self-motivating. 
Why not take advantage of this tendency? 
Why not let the students try their skill on 
something they like to do? Workbooks help 
students to develop a marketable product, 
and we must remember that the word job 
has a powerful appeal to most students. 
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Occupational Index. A continuous bibliograph- 
ical service, published monthly by the National Occu- 
pational Conference, listing all current publications 
which contain occupational information that will be 
helpful to an individual in choosing a field of work. 
The Index is intended to serve research workers as well 
as librarians, vocational counsellors, and individual 
readers. It contains a classified and annotated review 
of occupational information appearing in current books, 
pamphlets, and periodicals. Also available in cloth- 
bound volumes. The 1936 volume contains 596 refer- 
ences; the 1987 volume contains 1,115 references; and 
the 1988 volume, which is now ready, contains 1,751 
references. Annual subscription price $5.00; bound 
volumes available at $6.50. H. W. Wilson Company, 
950 University Avenue, New York, New York. 


Index to the Teaching of General Business. 
Compiled by P. O. Selby. A 48-page printed, paper- 
bound booklet containing a bibliography of the forma- 
tive period of genera] business courses. It contains an 
index to more than 600 items that may be used in the 
teaching of general business. The index covers a ten- 
year period from 1929 to 1938, and includes a bibli- 
ography for such courses as junior business training, 
senior business training, introduction to business, and 
business economics. The general classification of educa- 
tion covered in the index and bibliography are: courses 
of study; books and pamphlets for teachers; teachers’ 
manuals, textbooks and workbooks, periodical refer- 
ences for teachers, reports of research, tests, recommen- 
dations for the high school library, and activities and 
enrichment materials. Price 58 cents, postpaid. Re- 
search Press, 611 Harrison Street, Kirksville, Missouri. 


Publications Available for Distribution and 
Publications in Preparation. Bulletin 7 prepared 
by Lester K. Ade, superintendent of public instruction, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. A 28-page, printed, paper- 
bound bulletin containing a list of publications avail- 
able for distribution by the Department of Public In- 
struction, Harrisburg. The list shows books that are 
now available, and books that are in preparation. It 
contains a list of the following general classifications of 
books: Executive Office; Administration and Finance; 
Instruction; Professional Licensing; Teacher Educa- 
tion and Certification; State Library and Museum; 
Pennsylvania in History; School Employees’ Retire- 
ment; and Instruction and Teacher Education. This 
list represents such documents as are available up to 
January 1, 1940, when a revised list will be prepared. 
Department of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania. 


The Road to Anywhere. By Frances Maule. A 
196-page, cloth-bound book outlining in detail the fields 
to which secretarial work offers a particularly good ap- 
proach. The author uses numerous examples drawn 
from actual experience. She traces the steps by which 
real men and women have risen from the job of secre- 
tary, stenographer, or typist to enviable positions in a 
wide variety of occupations. The book deals with partic- 
ular phases of secretarial work, job essentials, the quali- 
fications of a good secretary, and the attributes neces- 
sary for success in secretarial work. Price $1.50. Funk 
and Wagnalls Co., 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Origin and Evolution of Double Entry Book- 
keeping. By Edward Peragallo. A 156-page, printed, 
bound book in which is discussed the origin and the 
development of double entry bookkeeping in relation 
to events occurring in Italy, where the system orig- 
inated during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. 
The discussions dea] with the period when bookkeeping 
was exclusively an Italian art. The book has been ar- 
ranged so that examples in a foreign language, set in 
italic type, are followed immediately by a translation 
in Roman type. Notes to which references appear in 
the book are placed at the end of each chapter. Price 
$5.00. American Institute Publishing Company, Inc., 
185 Cedar Street, New York, New York. 


The Consumer Problems Course. Prepared by 
John M. Cassels. A 40-page, mimeographed, paper- 
bound preliminary report on the consumer problems 
course sponsored by the Institute for Consumer Educa- 
tion, Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri. The prin- 
cipal objective of the course is to give students the kind 
of economic training that will prove useful to them in 
the actual living of their own lives. The teaching 
methods employed are designed to make this usefulness 
as clearly apparent to the students as possible. The 
course is planned to lead the students to a conscious 
appreciation of the broader, more fundamental and 
more enduring interests that they have in the subject 
matter of this field. The subjects covered are money, 
insurance, product differentiation, monopolistic ele- 
ments in price making, government participation in 
economic affairs, decreasing returns, and marginal 
analysis. Reading lessons accompany each week’s work. 
The course is arranged into five parts: Explanatory 
Notes; Annotated Course Outline; Comparative Index 
of Content; Necessary and Optional Readings; and Stu- 
dent Projects The outline will be of particular interest 
to all teachers interested in consumer education and 
consumer economic courses. Available free. Institute 
for Consumer Education, Stephens College, Columbia, 
Missouri. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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vecause he LIKES it 


Students want to study “20TH CEN- 
TURY”’ because they LIKE it. They 
go into the course because they are 
looking for something tangible, prac- 
tical, and thorough. They want to 
learn something about business. 


20TH CENTURY 
BOOKKEEPING 


AND 


ACCOUNTING 


Seventeenth Edition 
By Baker, Prickett, Carlson 





















“20TH CENTURY” not only provides inte- 
grated vocctional training in business, but 
also includes personal and social applica- 
tions. The course therefore has a dual value, 
but the personal and the social values are 
introduced without sacrificing the practical 
vocational values. 


WwW 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 
Cincinnati 
New York 
San Francisco 
Chicago 
Dallas 
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That’s Right! 


Ole and Jens, who were novices at the game, went 
fishing. Strangely enough, they happened to hit a good 
spot and hauled in quite a bunch of whoppers. 

“By yee, das fine fishing hole—las mark das place 
ant comb back tomorrow,” suggested Ole, and pro- 
ceeded to pull up the anchor. 

Then as they neared the shore, Ole asked, “Did you 
mark das place vare ve caught dose fish?” 

“You bet,” answered Jens, ““Ay poot cross mark on 
da side da boat.” 

Ole snorted, “‘Well, lunkhead, how do you know ve’ll 
get das same boat tomorrow?” 


+ ~ e 
Something Similar 


Mother (to Bobby): “Surely you did something else 
but eat at the school treat?” 

Bobby: “Yes, mummie. After tea we sang a hymn 
called, “‘We can sing, full though we be.” 

Mother learned later that the hymn selected was, 
“‘Weak and Sinful Though We Be.” 


eee 
The Third Sex 


Teacher: How many sexes are there? 

Little Boy: Three. 

Teacher: Three! What are they? 

Little Boy: The male sex, the female sex, and the 


insects. 
e ee 


Prosperous 


We have just learned of a teacher who started out 
poor twenty years ago, and retired with a comfortable 
sum of $50,000. This was acquired through industry, 
economy, effort, perseverance, and the death of an 
uncle who left him an estate valued at $48,999.37. 


Chickens Failed to Roost 


A professor of mathematics decided that he would 
supplement his meager income by, raising chickens. 
With just enough money to buy a hen and a setting of 
eggs, he made a beginning, and then sat down after din- 
ner one evening to figure out his expected increase. 

If ten chickens were hatched and half of them were 
pullets, he would have in a few months six hens, and on 
the same basis again thirty-six, and another year two 
hundred and sixteen. From there on his progress would 
be rapid. By eight o’clock he had several thousand 
acres devoted to coops and runs. By nine o’clock he had 
spread beyond the boundaries of his own state. Just 
before bedtime he was reaching out for more land in 
South America, at which point he went out and killed 
the hen, for he hadn’t the heart to crowd the human 
race off the face of the earth. 
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Laugh- and the World 


Laughs with You 


Like the Cat 


Friend: “How did your article on perpetual motion 
turn out?” 

Author: “It’s a success. Every time I send it out it 
comes back.” ira a 


Hot Dogs! 


Five-year-old Mary was driving through the country 
with her daddy when, for the first time in her life, she 
spied some cattails in a swamp. “Oh, daddy,” she 
cried, shaking his arm, “look at the hot-dog garden!” 

eee 


Plain Logic 


First Darky: ““What fo’ you name yo’ baby ‘Elec- 
tricity,’ Mose?” 

Second Darky: “Well, mah name am Mose, and 
mah wife’s name am Dinah, and if Dinamose don’t 
make electricity, what does dey make?” 

e ee 


No Time Wasted 


“It’s so good of you, doctor, to have come this far 
to see my husband.” 
“Not at all, madam, not at all. I have a patient next 
door, and I thought Id kill two birds with one stone.” 
eee 


Classified 


Woman Teacher: “Johnnie, to what class of the ani- 
mal kingdom do I belong?” 
Johnnie: “I don’t know, teacher. Pa says you’re 
an old hen, and Ma says you’re an old cat.” 
eee 


Companions In Crime 


Policeman: “Judge, this man is arrested for gambling 
and being drunk.” 

Drunk: “Your Honor, ‘Man’s inhumanity to man 
makes countless thousands mourn.’ I’m not as de- 
based as Swift, as profligate as Byron, as dissipated as 
Poe, or as debauched as 4 

Judge: “That will do. Thirty days; and officer, take 
a _ of those names and bring them in. They’re as bad 
as he is. 





e ee @ 
Revenge 


Meeting his pet enemy on Main Street one day, Jim 
observed affably: 

. “IT was sayin’ some good things about you to a man 
this mornin’.” 

“You was?” 

“Ya’as. I said you had the best cattle an’ sheep of 
‘any farmer I knowed. An’ what was more, I said that 
o’ hoss o’ yourn was the finest in Franklin County— 
wuth at least $800.” 

*‘Who’d you say it to?” queried the flattered foe. 

“The tax assessor.” 
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For a course that is more 





than business arithmetic... 





CURRY and RICE’S 
Third Edition 


BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 











BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is divided into logical instructional units. 
Each unit contains drill problems, problems of application, and 
problems involving business practice. Special chapters are included 
on ‘Problems of a Merchant,’’ ‘Problems of a Manufacturer,’’ and 
‘Problems of a Farmer.’’ The student sees arithmetic in action. 
Even the most simple problems are applied to business situations. 


You may obtain a long or a short volume, with a manual and a key. 
WwW 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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e Teachers 
e Positions 


e Schools for Sale 
e Schools to Buy 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young man, 31, with B. S. and M. A. degrees, 4 years’ high 
school teaching experience, and several years’ business college 
experience, desires position in large high school or teachers 
college. Can teach Gregg shorthand and all other commercial 
subjects. Excellent references. Address, No. 206. 





Lady teacher, with B. A. degree in commercial education, 
10 years’ high school teaching experience, and practical busi- 
ness experience, desires position in private college during the 
summer. Will consider only bookkeeping and typewriting. 
Address, No. 207. 





Young woman, university graduate with B. S. degree, de- 
sires position in business 1 for Has had 8 years’ 
public school experience ey Gregg shorthand and type- 
writing. Desires either part- ull-time work. Salary unim- 
portant. Address, No. 208. 








Young man, 33, with B. A. degree and sound business ex- 
perience, desires connection in North Central states with pri- 
vate school where opportunity exists to acquire an interest. 
Has had 6 years’ business school work as teacher. solicitor, 
and executive. Is highly successful in developing student ac- 
mg Prepared to make small investment at start. Address, 

0. ‘ 





Reliable man with college education and about 20 years’ 
experience in all lines of private school work, desires position 
as an executive or as head of a commercial department in an 
up-to-date school. Has been principal and manager of a branch 
school, and has had practical accounting and office management 
experience in a wholesale business. Can teach all commercial 
subjects and penmanship. Excellent references. Is now em- 
ployed, but desires change in June or July. Address, No. 210. 





Young man, 34, with 6 years’ teaching experience and 10 
years’ practical business experience, desires position as teacher 
of accounting, commercial law, arithmetic, salesmanship, and 
business practice. Can teach commercial methods. Also a good 
solicitor. Holds B. S. degree. Address, No. 211. 





Married man with 9 years’ teaching experience, desires 
summer position. Can teach social studies, law, salesmanship, 
business training, oftice practice, commercial geography, and 
bookkeeping. Excellent references. Will consider permanent 
position. Available after June 3. Address, No. 212. 





Man, 47, with B. S. degree and 12 years’ experience man- 
aging business college, desires position. Can teach accounting, 
and is especially capable in soliciting, in placement service, 
and in the organization of class work. Will consider specialized 
work as field secretary, head of placement department, or 
head of commercial department. Available immediately. 
Address, No. 213. 





Lady teacher, with B. A. and M. A. degrees and life com- 
mercial certificate, desires teaching or secretarial position in 
college, junior college, or busi coll Has had 10 years’ 
experience teaching accounting, Gregg shorthand, typewriting, 
business English, spelling, and commercial law. Address, No. 








Young man, 35, with B. A. degree, 2 years’ business ex- 
perience, and 9 years’ teaching experience, desires connection 
after June 15 as head of Gregg shorthand department in a first- 
class business school. Can produce results. Wants 12-month 
contract. Address, No. 215. 
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Lady teacher, 40, with two degrees, 10 years’ auditing ex- 
perience, 14 years’ teaching experience, and 2 years’ experience 
as state school examiner, desires teaching or managing position 
with reliable business school. Prefers Ohio, Indiana, Ilinois, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland. Virginia, New Jersey, Massachusetts, 
or Connecticut. Is capable of assuming entire charge. Would 
be willing to make small investment after three or six months. 
Give'full details in first letter. Address, No. 216. 





Lady teacher, with A. B. and B. B. A. degrees, desires posi- 
tion in Class A high school or college. Has had 5 years’ ex- 
perience teaching Gregg shorthand. bookkeeping, typewriting, 
and commercial arithmetic; and 3 years’ practical office ex- 
perience. Can also teach business English, office training, and 
related subjects. Now employed, but desires change. Ad- 
dress, P. O. Box 353, Lometa, Texas. 





Man, with business and commercial science teaching ex- 
perience, desires position in a public or private school. Is a 
good disciplinarian and a good mixer. Address, No. 217. 





Single man, 29, desires teaching position in reputable busi- 
ness school. Has had 5% years’ experience conducting own 
school, and 2 years’ general business experience. Can teach 
20th Century Accounting, business English, office practice, pen- 
manship, rapid calculation, salesmanship, Gregg shorthand, 
and typewriting. Best of references. Middle West or East pre- 
ferred. Address, No. 218. 





Lady teacher, with B. A. degree and high school and busi- 
ness school teaching experience, desires position in Western 
business school for the s' . Available the early part of 
June. Address, No. 219. 








Married man, with 9 years’ experience as solicitor, teacher, 
cost accountant, salesman, and service supervisor, desires 
position. Can teach al! branches of bookkeeping and account- 
ing, business English, business arithmetic, business law. pen- 
manship, word study, and typewriting. Excellent references. 
Address, No. 220. 





Man, 35, with A. B. degree, 16 years’ teaching experience 
in public and private schools, and 2 years’ office experience, 
desires teaching position for summer months. Majored in 
bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting. Available June 1. 
Address, No. 221. 





Lady teacher, with B. S. degree and grade school and high 
school teaching experience, desires position in public high 
school or private business college. Can teach bookkeeping, 
typewriting, shorthand, business English, and related subjects. 
Available September 1 or for summer position. Best of refer- 
ences. Address, No. 222. 





Middle-aged man, with A. B. and C. P. A. degrees, desires 
position with college or high-grade private business schoo! as 
director of accounting and business administration. Can teach 
law, all branches of accounting, and related subjects. Has had 
extensive experience as public accountant and instructor in 
universities and private colleges. Has also had executive sales 
experience. Excellent references. Now employed. Address, 
No. 223. 





Lady, 31, with B. A. degree, 3 years’ high school teaching 
experience, and experience in business colleges, desires sum- 
mer position in private business school. Can teach Gregg 
shorthand. typewriting. 20th Century Bookkeeping, business 
correspondence, salesmanship, banking, and general business. 
Wil! consider permanent positi Available April 24. Address, 
No. 225. 
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Lady, with degree and several years’ experience in teaching 
commercial subjects, desires position with responsibility. Will 
consider leasing or forming a partnership. Best of references. 
Address, No. 224. 





Young man, 32, with B. S.. A. B., M. RB. A.. and C. P. A. de- 
grees and 10 years’ experience teaching accounting. desires 
position with reputable college or university. Available in 
September. Excellent references. Address, No. 226. 





Professional penman and engrosser, with B. S. degree and 
supervising ability, desires position. Has successfully taught 
= subjects. Also has advertising ability. Address, 

0. 227. 





Middle-aged man with 12 years’ high school, commercial 
school, and junior college teaching experience, and 4 years’ 
business experience, desires position in a junior or senior 
college, or a business school of college rank. Has B. A., M. A., 
and LL. B. degrees. Is certified to teach all commercial sub- 
jects, including accounting. 20th Century Bookkeeping, busi- 
ness law, economics, shorthand. typewriting. and office and 
civil service training. State salary and subjects to be taught. 
Address, No. 228. 





Woman with B. S. degree in commerce and education de- 
sires position in summer school. Twelve years in present posi- 
tion teaching shorthand. typewriting, bookkeeping, business 
English, and business arithmetic. Would consider permanent 
position. Address, No. 229. 





Man with A. B. degree and graduate work towards Master’s 
degree, desires summer position. Has had 12 years’ teaching 
experience in public and private schools. Can teach all com- 
mercial subjects. Available June 1. Address, No. 230. 





Single man, 31, with 4 years’ teaching experience, desires 
position with business college or high school. Can teach book- 
keeping. commercial law, general business training, typewrit- 
ing, Gregg shorthand (functional), economics, civics, and 
social studies. Will begin at moderate salary if there is oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Address, No. 231. 





Young man, 36, with B. S. and M. A. degrees, desires posi- 
tion teaching functional, traditional, or direct method Gregg 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeeping, and commercial law in 
business school or college during summer. Has had 12 years’ 
teaching experience in public schools. Excellent references. 
Salary of secondary importance. Address, No. 232. 





Young man, 34, graduate of Cornell and Columbia Uni- 
versities, desires position in small! school in a large city. Will 
consider buying or leasing an interest. Has had experience as 
commercial teacher, court reporter, and Gregg specialist. 
Available at once or for the fall. Address, No. 233. 





Lady, with 6 years’ teaching experience and 2 years’ office 
experience, desires position in business college or high school, 
preferably in the West. Can teach Gregg shorthand, typewrit- 
ing, and bookkeeping. Employed at present in a small high 
school. Address, No. 259. 





Man, with 20 years’ teaching experience, desires position 
teaching commercial subjects in high school, business college, 
junior college, or university. Can teach bookkeeping, com- 
mercial law, economic geography, and commercial arithmetic. 
Can alsv do vocational guidance work. North Central states 
preferred. Address, No. 260. 


WANTED TO.BUY 


WANTED: To lease, with option of buying, a small, high- 
class business school in a city with population of 50.000 or 


more. Unusual references as to character and past record. 
Send full particulars. Correspondence confidential. Address, 
No. 234. 





WANTED: Second-hand school equipment for secretarial 
training room, especially office machines and files. Address, 
No. 235. 





WANTED: An excellent business college with an enroll- 
ment of at least 100 students. Give full information in first 
letter and the date when the school can be taken over. Corre- 
spondence treated confidentially. Address, No. 236. 





WANTED: A well-established business school with ac- 
commodations for 75 or more students by reliable business 
college man with 20 years’ experience. Owns one school, but 
wishes to purchase another. Correspondence treated con- 
fidentially. Address, No. 237. 
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WANTED: A business school with an enrollment of about 
69 -iadents in a city with a population of 35,000 or more. New 
York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, New Jersey, Maryland. Virginia, 
West Virginia. Ohio. or North Carolina preferred. Give price 
and full details in first letter. Address, No. 238. 





WANTED: To lease with option of purchasing within one 
year a successful, well-established business. school. 
Coast preferred. Must have good reputation and must be able 
to stand rigid investigation. Give full particulars in first 
letter. Early spring occupancy desired. Address, No. 239. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Teacher for bookkeeping, accounting, com- 
mercial law, English, office machines, and Stenotypy. Good 
opening for person with good reputation and excellent char- 
acter. Address, No. 240. 





WANTED: Experienced teacher of 20th Century Book- 
keeping for small, but growing, school in Texas. Single man 
preferred. Small salary to start. State qualifications and salary 
expected. Address, No. 241. 





WANTED: Man, from 24 to 40, capable of teaching ac- 
counting, business arithmetic, and business law. Must also be 
able to solicit. Small salary and liberal commission. School is 
located in best part of the United States. Give full particulars 
and enclose photograph. Address, No. 242. 





WANTED: First-class salesman, preferably single, not 
over 40. Must be capable of obtaining business on an honest 
basis. School is 24 years old and has an excellent reputation. 
Located in best part of Texas. Strictly commission basis. 
Address, No. 243. 





WANTED: An experienced field representative for busi- 
ness college located in Missouri. Must have car and must be a 
producer. Give full details. Might sell interest or the entire 
school later. Address, No. 244. 





WANTED: An experienced teacher-salesman. Excellent 
opportunity for individual who is well qualified to teach ac- 
counting and correspondence. Solicitation during summer 
months only. Must have college degree and possess pleasant 
personality. State age, experience, give references, and enclose 
recent photograph. Address, No. 245. 





WANTED: Man of outstanding ability in the business col- 
lege field to act as principal of well-established school in the 
East. Must be able to plan schedules, direct the work of several 
teachers, and teach a few classes. Give full details regarding 
education and experience; enclose a recent photograph. State 
beginning salary. Address, No. 246. 





WANTED: Experienced man, capable of taking over full 
management. An investment required. School in good location 
and has excellent surrounding territory. Will stand rigid in- 
vestigation. Good opportunity for right man. Address, No. 247. 








WANTED: Solicitor or pr tor to handle spring enroll- 
ment. Unusual opportunity for real organizer who is able to 
organize and conduct enrollment campaign. Permanent posi- 
tion. Address, No. 248. 





WANTED: A partner to make an investment and to take 
over active management of long-established and financially 
successful accredited commercial college. Investment should 
be paid back in three years. Good proposition for someone 
who desires permanent position. Address, No. 249. 





WANTED: Young man or young woman of good character, 
personality, health, and appearance for teacher-solicitor. Must 
be well qualified through education and experience as a high- 
grade commercial school teacher and as a field representative. 
Must have car for field work. Permanent position open around 
May 1 or sooner. Address, No. 250. 





WANTED: Live-wire field representative for private busi- 
ness school. Fine opportunity for one who can produce results. 
Teaching experience helpful, but not necessary. Give full 
details and send photograph. Address, No. 251. 





WANTED: Teachers to go to Old Mexico this summer, 
The group is to be conducted by a teacher with years of ex- 
perience escorting tours in Mexico. Teachers may go on all- 
expense basis, or drive cars and still receive all the benefits 
of a conducted group. The cost is surprisingly low. Address, 


Box 2432, Waterloo, Iowa. 
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WANTED: Lady principal, with degree, for small business 
school in the South. Must have broad training and experience 
in teaching all commercial subjects, and must be honest and 
a Small salary. Position for next year. Address, 

0. a 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Small business school in the South. Fine 
location and good territory. Real money-maker for man and 
wife. Low expense. Some cash or collateral necessary; balance 
on easy terms. Address, No. 253. 





FOR SALE: A progressive two- or three-teach hool, 
established 8 years ago in residential town of 20,000 near New 
York City. Good reputation and excellent drawing territory. 
Modern equipment. Enough business in school to clear $400 
a month. Ideal for two teachers or man and wife. Price, $5,000 
cash, or $6,000 with 60 per cent down and balance within a 
year. Information given only to qualified persons. Address, 
No. 254. 








FOR SALE: Small business college on Pacific Coast, two 
hours’ drive from San Francisco. School suitable for man and 
wife, or for two teachers. Living quarters next door may go 
with the school. Either one or both at a bargain. Address, 
No. 255. 





FOR SALE: Well-established, two- or three-teacher 
business college in California. Fine location. Price, $2,000; 
half cash. Owner moving to larger city. Address, No. 256. 





FOR SALE: Two-teacher school for less than inventory of 
equipment and supplies. Established in 1908. Wife wishes to 
sell because of death of husband. Address, No. 257. 





FOR SALE: Two- or three-teacher school established in 
1895 in heart of rich farming and trading territory. Located 60 
miles from New York City. Owner selling because of ill health. 
Address, No. 258. 





FOR SALE: Well-established business school in Ohio. 
Good location. Will accommodate from 80 to 100 students. 
The school will require from three to ten men and $50,000. 
Capital interest will be retained if school is incorporated. 
Owner retiring because of ill health. Address, Clarence Bal- 
thaser, The American School of Reporting, Greenville, Ohio. 








Adolescent Motives 
(Continued from page 347) 


phraseology or by juggling the size of the 
type. 

Especially useful is the student’s desire to 
feel superior to tricksters—to feel that no 
one can make a fool of him. That motive, 
combined with the student’s natural indig- 
nation against imposture, will open his 
mind to exposure of patent medicine frauds 
and far-fetched claims for beauty soaps. 
The motive will interest the student in food 
and drug legislation—both its values and its 
shortcomings. It will arouse him to the 
indignity of paying 20 per cent interest on 
installment purchases, or 30 per cent in- 
terest on loans, and it will make him alert to 
the unworthy, the superficial, and the trivial 
appeals of certain contemporary adver- 
tising. 

The significant point is, however, that 
the motive should be not the saving of a 
few cents, but rather the resentment against 
sharp practice and unwillingness to be a 
gullible ‘‘easy mark.” One does not, of 
course, want to let the course degenerate 
into mere threats of a bogey man; but it 
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should be possible to utilize these motives 
without going that far. 

In spite of all we can do, there may still 
be a few topics too important to leave out 
for which we can find no motivation in the 
student’s natural interests. Among these 
topics may be some aspects of government 
aid to the consumer, home budgeting, in- 
surance, and the buying or the renting of a 
home. All these have been conspicuous 
parts in consumer education and they should 
remain so. The impetus given the whole 
subject should be sufficient if natural ado- 
lescent motives are used, wherever possible, 
to carry over into those bodies of material 
which cannot be so motivated. The present 
motives, home comfort, savings, and the 
rest, will have a comparatively light load if 
they need to carry only this limited list. 

It is not my intention to claim that any 
step we can take will work miracles. But of 
certain points there can be no doubt: First, 
the articles recently published show the 
writers’ minds to be filled with the subject, 
almost to the exclusion of the student. 
Second, in presenting this or any other 
course, we can increase our effectiveness by 
considering appeals to which the student is 
susceptible. . 

Indeed, study of student motivation will 
put the basis of consumer education on a 
deeper truth. Consumer education has thus 
far proceeded as if human beings were purely 
intellectual beings. Its proponents seem to 
feel that if we can teach people that reason 
dictates a certain conduct, they will so con- 
duct themselves. But any good salesman 
can upset that belief. He knows that our 
emotions govern us, at least as much as do 
our minds. He knows that we frequently do 
things, regardless of reason, just because we 
want to do them. 

A study of student motivation will bring 
recognition to the emotions as an influence 
upon the consumer’s actions. Stimulated by 
appeals that are really appealing to young- 
sters in their teens, our young people will 
finally become wiser consumers than they 
could possibly have become otherwise. 





Typewriting Achievement Tests 


Standardized achievement tests have now been com- 
pleted for Parts 1 and 2 and for Parts 3 and 4 of 20TH 
CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Third Edition. They are 
— in two sets of six tests each. Single tests are not 
sold. 


List price 12 cents a set, less usual school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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1. Subject matter that correlates with other com- 


mercial subjects. 


2. Additional subject matter essential to the secre- 
tary, the stenographer, and the clerk. 


The training provided in SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRAC- 
TICE will help to pave the way from the classroom to the 
first office position and will help to make each student 
successful in his first position. Emphasis is placed on dic- 
tation and transcription, writing letters, handling mail, 
personal qualities, office records, special communications, 
cffice machines, transportation problems, and office or- 
ganization. The subject matter provides a close tie-up of 
such subjects as English, shorthand, typewriting, book- 
keeping, arithmetic, business organization, and law. A 
comprehensive treatment is given in regard to filing and 
indexing. 

The topics are discussed from the points of view of the 
secretary, the stenographer, the typist, and the clerk. Each 
topic is treated as an independent unit and may be empha- 
sized in any sequence or in any combination. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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A TEXTBOOK WITH TWO 
KINDS OF SUBJECT MATTER: 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


By Loso - Hamilton - Agnew 
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Actual 
Business Letters 
Arranged Like Actual 
Office Dictation 


WwW 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES 


By Wallace B. Bowman 


SHORTHAND DICTATION STUDIES fully meets the requirements of 
advanced shorthand students. It is more than a shorthand dictation 
book because it provides for daily word and phrase practice, an oppor- 
tunity for the reading of well-written shorthand plates, and the dicta- 
tion of actual business letters selected from several hundred businesses. 
The incoming letters (full typewritten form) and outgoing letters (short- 
hand plates) are arranged like office dictation, thus duplicating the office 
conditions as nearly as possible. Following the letter series in most 
chapters will be found short articles giving practical office procedures, 
helpful business information, and suggestions for developing proper 
business attitudes. There are 129 letters included in Chapter 41. These 
letters will serve as a basis for determining speed progress. The chapters 
are arranged in order of difficulty (syllabic intensity). The word and the 
phrase lists that precede the dictation items place emphasis upon 
vocabulary training. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco 





